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DEDICATION. 



TO MY TWO GRAND-DAUGHTERS 

WHO ARE REPRESENTED ON THE FRONTISPIECE, 

WHOSE PRATTLING VOICES 

OFT HAVE TURNED MY THOUGHTS 

FROM PERSONAL CARES, 

WHOSE GUILELESS SMILES AND CHILDISH INNOCENCE 

HAVE CHEERED ME 
IN MANY A THOUGHTFUL HOUR, 
THESE PAGES ARE AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 



Symbolic designs arc the crafts of the Jesuits in our Protestant 
Churches to lead away the innocent from the pure worship of One 
God through One Mediator Only. 



PREFACE. 



For many years it has been my intention to compile an 
account of some of those incidents of my life that have here 
and there, on the way, had such public prominence that they 
might possibly interest those into whose hands such a history 
might fall ; but, beyond any mere personal reasons, several old 
friends have expressed the wish that I would not depart from 
this sphere of action leaving such a work undone. Besides 
these considerations, there are at the same time, motives of my 
own which have prompted me to take this course ; and it is 
due to myself, and only consistent with my own individuality 
to say, those motives are the natural associates of a desire to 
arrest the slanderer's tongue when I can no longer be there to 
repel it. 

The secrets of the heart are only known to its possessor ; 
and however much we may desire to be rightly understood 
when dealing with our fellows, it is always possible that we may 
be viewed through the eyes of prejudice, and instead of our 
conduct being estimated according to a right use of the reason, 
and charity, we may get credit for the worst motives and 
become the victims of injustice. 

I might have passed in silence to the grave and been for- 
gotten, but I conceived it my duty to be heard. 

The time of turmoil is gone ; some actors in past scenes 
have " shuffled off this mortal coil," and those that still remain 
may re-act their parts in memory, and in the light of wider 
experience discern their misconceptions and wrong judgments. 



PREFACE. 

My Story is a true one, and told as the incidents bear their 
impress on my mind ; it is for my reader, therefore, to estimate 
my character and conduct according to the evidence presented : 
let him emulate or disregard it, as befits his judgments. 

In the narrative itself something historical is sure to be 
found ; indeed 'tis but a history I write ; but, as will be seen, 
it is full of the vicissitudes of an eventful and long life, wherein 
will be read that which may encourage the weak to battle 
against the strong : and though defeated, he may rise, under 
the help of Divine Providence, renewed with strength to fight 
and fight again, and to have the assurance of a good conscience, 
in the end he has not fought in vain. 

Thus I launch my little book upon the sea of time, and 
take upon myself the everlasting consequence. 



HAMLET NICHOLSON. 



KUner Deytu Terrace^ 
Rochdali, 
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CHAPTER I. 



MV PARENTAGE. 



My father and mother were both members of long-lived 
families, my grandmother being 99 years old when she died. 
It is doubtless partly due to that fact and partly to moderate 
living, that in my 83rd year I am in the enjoyment of good 
health, good eyesight, and the use of my reasoning faculties. 
My father, Wilson Nicholson, was a native of Sunderland, 
and a shoemaker by trade : my mother (whose maiden name 
was Sarah Law), was born at Brown House, Healey Stones. 
She was buried in the Churchyard at Todmorden, on April 
26th, 1856, it being her wish to be laid in the same grave as her 
father, who was cousin to Bishop Law of Chester, who was 
born at Todmorden. 

My father was apprentice to a shoemaker, and when within 
a fortnight of the expiration of his indentures he was near falling 
into the hands of a press-gang, which took nearly every appren- 
tice on whom they could lay hands at that time. His master, 
however, getting a hint of what might happen to his apprentice, 
ordered him to go and walk about the town on a certain day, so 
that when the press-gang came my father might be out of their 
way ; and a fortnight before the expiration of his terms, my 
father's master told him to get part of his things out of town 
and to get away on the following day. He succeeded in eluding; 
the press-gang as far as Darlington, and finally he came to 
Rochdale. 

Among his shop-mates my father had the reputation of a 
rhymester and they frequently asked him to write songs for 
them, a request with which he seldom failed to comply. 
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I have in my possession at the present time a large quantity 
of MS., consisting of hymns, odes, songs, poems, and sketches, 
some of which are said to be of a high order. These poems, 
Sic, were kept in a box which wa.-; missing for more than 30 
years, and was at last discovered among the effects of my eldest 
sister, Sarah Parker, who died at Brixton, in her 90th year. 

These MS. contain among them two volumes of "The 
Battle of Waterloo," "A Winter Piece," and "The Coronation of 
George ist." My father's manuscript being lost, the day after 
he died I caused a cast of his head to be taken, perchance his 
works might sometime be found and that the bust might be , 
examined. It is said by intelligent persons who have seen 
it to possess a remarkably intellectual physiognomy. 

Hy father at one time was very desirous of publishing some 
of his most select poems, and that he might reach some 
probable subscribers, he obtained the following letter of intro- 
duction from Mr, George Ormrod, grandfather of the present 
Mr. Ormrod, formerly leather merchant, of Rochdale : — " The 
bearer, Wilson Nicholson, being wishful lo publish some of his 
writings, and being a person who is not much known in this 
town, I take the liberty to stale that I have had dealings with 
him for more than 20 years, and have always found him a sober, 
industrious, and honest man, and worthy of encouragement. — 
George Ormrod." 

This course was necessary, because, owing to the largeness 
of our family, his earnings were no sooner obtained than they 
were expended on our domestic necessities, and there was 
consequently little left even for pens, ink, and paper, to say 
nothing of publishing a book. Having obtained his letter of 
introduction he commenced the work of soliciting subscribers 
to his proposed publication, but owing to the non-success of 
his first day's work he lost heart and abandoned his intention. 

He was always rcgul.ir in his habits of life, and though nut 
an abstainer, he never, so far as I know, spent one idle hour 
in the public house. 
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My mother, having had a large family, was, on account of 
her experience, soon brought into requisition as midwife ; and 
she ultimately became known as such, all over the town. 
Indeed, so successful did she become, that she was entrusted 
frequently by the principal doctor. Dr. Wood, with cases of 
well-to-do ladies when he could not attend, or, being in 
attendance, might be hurriedly called away. She also had a 
good practice in the application of leeches under the doctor's 
orders. My mother was much respected up to the time of her 
death, at the age of 83, and her loss was very much felt ; for in 
the cases of very poor women she would not make a charge for 
attending on them during their confinement, there being at that 
time no " Ladies' Charity " in the town. In my boyhood, I was 
so deeply impressed with the lamentable conditions of some 
families that I was brought in contact with at these times, that 
in later years I felt it my duty, not only to help the 
" Ladies' Charity " by donation, but at the same time to bind 
myself by promise to subscribe annually to that noble institu- 
tion as long as I might live. 

Respecting my parentage enough has been said. It only 
remains for me to state that in consequence of the needs of 
my home, I was put at eight years of age to work side by side 
with my father at the cobbler's stool. In his spare moments — 
not many at most — he, aided by sisters w^ho were my elders, 
taught me my letters and to read. When a boy, my father and 
I attended St. Mary's Church, in which he taught me how to 
follow the minister in the prayers, the litany, tlie psalms, ihe 
collects, the lessons, &c. We sat in the gallery on a form in 
the south aisle, and we had to be there very early, olherwise 
there would not have been a sitting for us. In some time after I 
had learned to read I went to the Parish Church, where I at- 
tended on to 50 years. While reading the psalms, the lessons, and 
responses, I gained in a great measure my stock of words ; and 
I thought in speech, manner and matter, to be safe in the 
imitation of those grand, old, plain, and highly-educated godly 
ministers, all of whom have long since gone to their account. 



This is the ground on which I have taken my stand flgStftSt 
every attempt lo introduce a form of service wherein God is 
seri'ed by deputy, and not by the individual himself from the 
depths of his own heart ; and 1 offer no apology if I liave suc- 
ceeded in the least, in retarding the growth of a system of 
worship, made up of form and ceremony brought over from 
the Church that burnt our Protestant forefathers at the stake. 

The following are samples of my father's poems :— ' 

IN COMMEMORATION OF THE CHRISTENING 
OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 

An Heiresss now, exalt, is born, 

To England's wealthy throne. 
Musicians sing liU earth is toin. 

And clani; the joyful horn- 
Glad, ghid, hec natal hour in life, 

For she is baptited this mum ; 
Cast ofl the shield and swDid ofstrile. 

And mirth on high be borne. 
Votary with votary wide and far, 

With monarch and with Queen ; 
Adore, adore, and deck her car 

With foliage ever green. 
While lo delight our blissful shore. 

For good her growth improve. 
Advance with years, increase in store. 

And ever have our love. 



MY MARY. 

If thrones were my lot with bright sceptres t 

And joy pour'd the cup of delight ; 
Still lost ill my vroe I should linger away, 

If my Mary was daiken'd in nighl. 
Then do but restore the lov'd girl of my drei 

Bid health with a reit rosy hue 
Tip the cheeks of my Mary, her eyes with a 

And tincture her lips as the dew. 



' ON SPARTH, NEAR ROCHDALE. 



O Sporth 1 ihou ail meek, to my mind a 
As I love by thy waters ID stray : 

On thy beauty lo pore, and delight io th 
That purlb its Jevoits lo the day. 



J 
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While the Thrush it darts forth from the osier with ease, 

Through the thick of the wood hark its song ; 
Direct to my ear on the breath of the breeze, 

Adds a zest to the path I prolong. 

Who would not but pause and reap peace from the scene, 

Forget on yon mountains to glide ; 
The red berries pluck from their covert of green, 

Which thy love of humility hide ? 



SOJVG. 

Behold the Rose, and mark the Lily, 
On Emma's cheek alternate soar ; 

As the youth in simple ditty, 
Vow'd that she was all his store. 

Stole as if by art the kiss, 

Whence as if to leave no more ; 

The rose returned with Henry's bliss, 
And long she wore the carmine glow. 

That fading, fled, the sigh'd adieu 
Again her lips the Lilies trim ; 

Declar'd though pale the wedlock vow, 
For well she could have wedded him. 



SONG, 

One morn as I roam*d in the valley. 
The owl had just sought its retreat, 

My heart, it was kindled with Polly, 
When a Primrose ask'd care at my feet. 

That so humble, I vow'd it was truth. 
Not an evil had furrow'd its face, 

Sweet love, said I — sylvan youth — 
I will pluck thee my bosom to grace. 

I stoop'd, when a tear from its heart, 
In the dew drop of morning said nay. 

Thou wouldst not thy Polly shouldst smart, 
So why wouldst thou take me away ? 



SONG. 

My Emma's the lily that grows in the valley, 
So meek in her cheek, and so tender in hue ; 

Her charms are conceal'd when she strays the lone alley, 
Or muses apace in the night-falling dew. 

Its emblem and more while she kneels to devotion, 
Far away turns its head from the beauty of day ; 

Beneath the rude shamrock, content in its portion. 
Drops a pearl from its stem to the streamlets that play. 

Soft joy of my breast, then whom I delight in, 
As innocent yet as the flower I approve ; 

Thy heart has its tablets untainted with sin. 
May it e'er be the haven and cabinet of love. 




INSCRIPTION ON FAMILY TOMBSTONE IN 
PARISH CHURCH-YARD, ROCHDALE. 

The space above ihe V. Commandment is left for my name, 
age, and address, to be placed there after my death. I am now 
in my 83rd year. This tombstone is Jn the old churchyard, 
about ten yards from Tim Bobbin's grave, and is the same 
height, 16 inches. 



of Blaekwaler Street, 

Who died Febtuniy Hlh, 1352, 

Aged S3 Yenrs. 

AlEio, SARAH, his Widow, who died 

April Efllh, 1856, 

Aged 83 Years, 

This yard being closed, slie was 

inletred in ihe Todmorden old 

Church Yard. 

Abo, SARAH PARKER, Widow, 

Hernnd Daughter of Ihe above, 

February, 

ARe<i HO Years, 

at Mayall Road, Biixlon, London. 

Also, ANN, Wife (for 54 years) of 

Hamlet Nicholson, Patentee and 

ManuroclurcT of iho Compound Cricktit 

Ball, who died the IJSth day of 

December, 18«0, in her 81st year, at Kdne 

Deyne Terrace, The I'atk, Rochdale, and 

was interred in Kochdale Cenieleiy, 

also the youiiyeit son of the above W.N. 



V. Cemmamlmml. 
wiir thy talker aii-i iliy Holhit that 
ilayi may hi .'mii; in Ihe laud ifhith 
Ikt Lard Iky Cod givetli Ihee. 



CHAPTER II. 

/ WALK TO SUNDERLAND, AND RIDE TO 

LONDON 

MY EXPERIENCES IN LONDON 



. When I was about 13 years of age I was not very well, and my 
father said to me, " I think if you were to have a change of air, 
that might do you a deal of good." It was in the month of 
April, and the weather was very fine. He said, " I have not 
been to Sunderland for on to fifty years, and I will go to see 
my relatives there." The morning following we started on pur 
journey, and as there were then no railways, and coaching was 
too expensive for our limited means, there was nothing for us 
but walking. Our first day's journey was from Rochdale to 
Halifax and Bradford, a distance of 26 miles. We took 
lodgings at the latter place, and the following morning we 
started for Leeds, thence to Harrogate, where we arrived in the 
evening. The day following we walked from Harrogate to 
Ripley, and from there to Ripon, and from Ripon to North- 
allerton, where we spent the night. From this town we walked 
to Darlington, and thence to Ferry Hill, which is halfway 
between Darlington and Durham. Here we spent the night, 
and the next day we started for the city of Durham, and Sun- 
derland, where we arrived in the evening, having been five days 
in walking from Rochdale. We took our meals and lodged 
mainly at respectable public houses; for in those days the 
words "Licensed Victualler'* were made prominent on the 
mantel piece. The bed accommodation was good and clean, 
and the charges were very reasonable, eightpence being charged 
for both of us, with one bed. Breakfast cost us about four- 
pence, and consisted of bread and butter and coffee, the bread 
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being sometimes white, sometimes brown, and sometimes rj'e 
bread. Every ten miles my father and I had a pint of ale 
between us, witli cheese and bread ; and then we wallced ten 
miles Tariher. We adopted ihis course every day, and I may 
safely say, that day by day, my health improved and my 
strength increased. When we arrived in Sunderland and com- 
menced the searcti for our relatives, we found they were all 
dead ; and all that my father found whom he knew were two or 
three with whom he had worked when an apprentice. We 
stayed in Sunderland a few days, and at that time the bridge 
over the liver was said to be the highest in the world, a ship 
being able to pass under it in full sail at high tide. We passed 
our time on the sea shore, and in visiling Monkwearmouth, 
Bishopwearmouth, and other places of interest ; for it must be 
understood that in this part of the country there is much that 
is interesting to the amiiiuarian, more especially to him who 
delights in the history of the monks. The object of our visit 
having been attained, we commenced the return journey re- 
newed in health and vigour. I shall never forget the beauty of 
everything in nature as we passed from Ferry Hill to Harrogate. 
The countrj' is flat and welt wooded in places. In those days 
turf was used by the farmers and villagers, the nearest coalpits 
being at least twenty miles away, at Darlington. As we walked 
along the roads in the early morning, the blue smoke from the 
turf fires rising, and the air impregnated with its pleasant 
odour, the birds singing, and the sun shining l)rightly, everything 
was most delightful ; and even at this late hour of my life, my 
mind takes pleasure in recurring to that happy time of my boy- 
hood. The ploughmen were singing and whistling at the 
plough, Ihcir music echoing on the morning air; game of all 
Icinds were seen sporting and playing in the fields ; winter had 
cast her snowy mantle, and nature was now adorned in vernal 
green. Indeed, the whole of the return journey was m 
pleasant, until we arrived at Leeds, when my father's boot had 
hurt his foot so much that lie suggested I might go on before 
him, if I could find my way to Rochdale. On assuring him 
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that I could find my way, he consented for me to go on ; and 
he followed, arriving home the day after I arrived. The dis- 
tance from Leeds to Rochdale is 36 miles, and I walked it in 
one day, and the following morning I did not in the least feel 
the effects of my journey, thus proving that my excursion had 
been attended with the most beneficial results in health and 
strength. 



LONDON. 

In the year 1829, in the months of April and May, there 
was a turn-out in Rochdale of the woollen weavers. The largest 
proportion of flannel was woven in the homes of the weavers, 
there being few factories that had flannel woven by machinery. 
At this turn-out there was a large amount of disagreement with 
the masters, with regard to the prices paid for weaving, which 
caused a ^''shuttle-gathering,^^ The mob divided and went to 
various parts, all round the district, where there were woollen 
looms ; in farm houses or other buildings constructed for hand- 
loom weaving, and demanded the weavers to give up their 
shuttles. 

This caused a great deal of disturbance, and the military, 
horse and foot, were called into the town. There were several 
of the inhabitants killed and many wounded. Among the 
wounded was a girl about 15, with a child on her back, who 
had been shot in the knee while passing Clegg's Yard, the ball 
entering one side of her knee and coming out at the other. 
The military doctors would have amputated her leg but my 
mother advised her not to have it done ; she, subsequently, 
attending to the poor girl herself, and at the end of twelve 
months she was perfectly cured. The woman above referred to 
at the time of writing is still living on, towards 80 years of age, 
and very recently she told me she did not suffer any incon- 
venience from the wounded limb. 

Many of the rioters were apprehended, taken before the 
magistrates, and by them committed to take their trial at Lan- 
caster Castle for rioting. Some of them were sentenced to long 
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terms of imprisonment. One man, named Thomas Kershaw, 
was transported to Botany Kay for the term oi his natural life. 
A great slackness of trade followed on this disturbance, which 
caused me to make up my mind to find work elsewhere. I 
fixed upon the city of London. My mother was very much 
opposed to a young person like me going to a place which 
offered such fascinations and temptations ; but my father 
replied, " 1 don't care where our Hamlet goes, it will never 
make any difference to him in regard to his moral and religious 
conduct." 

Consequently, I went to Manchester, and there was a coach 
called " The Peveril of the Peak " in those days, which started 
from Market Street. We set off about mid-day and we went 
through Stockport and Buxton, and on the way to Derby, right 
on the hills of Derbyshire, there was a beautiful little village. 
The coach stopped here while the guard played a lively air on 
his horn, which echoed most delightfully. We then drove on 
to Derby, and thence to London, where we arrived about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the following day. Fortunately, I 
had work awaiting me at Brixton, which is four miles from the 
city. I commenced working at a place where a number of 
other shoemakers were employed, but their habits were different 
from those to which I had been accustomed. I did not make 
a companion or an associate of any one of them. When my 
work was done at night 1 left them, to go to my lodgings, which 
were very comfortable indeed; while my workmates mostly 
went lo spend their lime in the gin-shops, or theatres, or music 
halls. It had always been my custom on the Sunday to attend 
the church, and as this was my first visit to London, I was 
wishful lo see all those noted places of which I had heard and 
read so much when at home, such as St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, etc. 

After my first week's work in London, I went to St Paul's 
Cathedral on the Sunday morning. After the service, I dined 
in the Strand and afterwards took a walk through St. James's Park, 
and was in time lor the afternoon service at Westminster 
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Abbey. When this service was over I had plenty of time to 
walk to Brixton, to get tea, and be in lime for the evening 
service at Brixton Church, which is at the foot of Brixton Hill. 
Here, at this church, was the old " three-decker " pulpit ; the 
organ was opposite, in the gallery. The morning hymn was 
sung. There was no intoning, monotoning, or any other Ritual- 
istic paraphernalia, and for the time being, all was to me, both 
in the order of the service and the Evangelical doctrine 
preached, as if I had been at service in the Rochdale Parish 
Church, prior to the introduction of Ritualism. 

The church was well attended (every part being filled) ; and 
I am happy to say, that when I was there a few years ago the 
same form of service existed as it did sixty-three years ago, and 
the church had as large a congregation. 

Having a friend at Woolwich, who had expressed to me a 
wish that I would obtain work there and go to lodge with him, 
I left Brixton accordingly, for I was very desirous to see and 
learn all that I possibly could, both of my business and of 
London and its suburbs. 

It was on the first of October that I left, and when half-way 
between Brixton and Woolwich a heavy snowstorm came on, 
which somewhat surprised me, as 1 had always understood that 
Ix)ndon had a warmer climate than Rochdale. I arrived in 
due lime at the house of my friend, and I obtained and re- 
mained in good work from October to Christmas. At this time 
my work fell off, and I left Woolwich for London, having seen 
all that was interesting: the arsenal, dockyards, artillery 
barracks, sappers and miners' barracks, marines' barracks, the 
Rotunda, and other places. 

While staying in Woolwich, I received a letter from the 
wife of Thomas Kershaw (who is referred to in page lo, and 
who had been sentenced to transportation to Botany Bay, in 
connection with the flannel riots), asking me to go and see her 
husband on board the " Justitius,** where he was confined 
awaiting the ship's departure. I got into the arsenal, saw the 
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captain of the ship, and gave him the letter to read, and he 
said r " Vou cannot see him till the gang that he is in comes up 
for the night." I waited til! the gang came. Kershaw hap- 
pened to be the first roan ; and he saw me, and when he got to 
me he burst into tears. A warden or keeper stood on each side 
of us while we had our conversation respecting the letter, and 
he stated to me that it would not be possible for his wife to go 
along with him, she wishing to do so. 

I wrote to her and gave an account of the whole affair. She, 
n evert lieless, went after him by another vessel, and she died at 
Botany Bay. 

I now left Woolwich, with the intention of remaining in the 
City uniil the time when I should return to my native town. 

I obtained lodgings in Acorn Street, Eishopgate Street, 
City, but it was some time before I obtained work, in conse- 
quence of the severity of the winter, which was one of the most 
terrible that had been experienced. 

The people were afraid to go out, which caused the shoe- 
making business to be very slack. I had saved a certain amount 
out of my wages which I spent very carefully during the time 
that I was out of employment — the cost of my lodging and 
washing being my greatest expense. I got my breakfast, and 
knowing London fairly well, I went out and occupied the most 
of my time in such places as were free to the public, among 
which were the British Museum, Exhibition of Paintings, and 
many other places. I often spent from morn to night in the 
British Museum, as it was warmer than any of the other places, 
and there was the greatest variety of those things which could 
profitably occupy ray attention. I was very thankful that such 
an opportunity was aiforded for utilising time which 1 could not 
devote to the earning of money at my trade, and which other- 
wise would not only have dragged heavily en me, but must have 
been literally wasted. 

As it was, I gained some informition, however litile it 
might be, on subjects of the most entertaining and interesting 
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character, which relieved me of oppression, and made time pass 
pleasantly away. 

I had been so long unemployed that my little savings were 
getting exhausted, when, fortunately, the long-continued frost 
broke, and I eventually got into full employment. The dis- 
tress in London was frightful to behold. You might see the 
poor gardeners and their families in dozens together, wandering 
the streets of London craving for a bit of bread, or a penny to 
save them from starvation, and carrying with them a cabbage or 
broccoli, or some other vegetable on the end of a spike. It was 
not the gardeners alone, but almost every trade had suffered 
from the frost and its long continuance. Coals were 3/6 per 
bushel, and a great many people who could not afford to buy 
them were starved to death. Subscriptions in every part of 
London were set on foot to relieve the distressed, and had it 
not been for the kind-hearted people who were possessed of 
means to support these subscriptions, I have many a time 
thought the effect of this terrible winter must have been even of 
a more disastrous charact-er than it was. Now that I had got 
full work as usual, I fell back to my old system of saving, for I 
had made up my mind to return home in August, to be in time 
for the " Rushbearing," or what is commonly called the 
" Rochdale Wakes." While my shop-mates had been wasting 
their earnings and going into debt, I had managed to keep 
straight in the world, so that when my work had recommenced, I 
had nothing to repay, and was in a position to lay by, week by 
week, as much as would bring me home, as I intended. 

I had always contrived to be well-clothed and to maintain a 
respectable appearance. 

August came, and I was well prepared for the homeward 
journey. 

I took the coach at Fenchurch Street, for Manchester, and 
the fare was jf^i i6s. in addition to which the fee of the coach- 
man (2/6) had to be paid at the end of every fifty miles, which 
was one stage, and at the end of each stage a fresh coachman 
took charge. Besides these expenses, there was the guard's, 
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which was expected to be a handsome perquisite, at the end of 
the journey, he having come all the way. 

When we started, the morning was fine, but we had not gone 
far when it began to rain, with a north-east wind blowing. It 
rained in torrents all the way to Leicester, and when we arrived 
I was wet through from head to foot. We changed horses here, 
and prepared for supper about one o'clock in the morning. 
We were no sooner sat down, than 2/6 was demanded, which we 
paid. Almost immediately afterwards, the horn was sounded, 
and we had to rise at once, run to the coach, secure our places, 
or otherwise we should have been left and lost our fares. 
Although it was the month of August, it was severely cold all 
the night, and we did not arrive in Manchester until three o'clock 
the following day (Sunday). 

This being the case, there was no coach to Rochdale, 
and as soon as I alighted, I washed myself, took my bundle, 
and set out for Rochdale, eleven miles, which I accomplished 
in three hours. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE EFFECTS OF RITUALISM IN THE PARISH 

CHURCH OF ROCHDALE, 



There are few men who have attained to the age of eighty- 
three years as I am now, who, if they could sit down calmly and 
write a review of their life's history would not be able to record 
many pleasures among its vicissitudes, and who would not find 
some links in life's chain of an eventful and perhaps momentous 
character. Such, however, has been my lot, and there can now 
remain only a few years at most to work out life's untold tale. 
I wish therefore to leave behind me some record, brief it may 
be at most, of some of those struggles which have been the 
nearest and dearest to my heart, and which have affected the 
pains and pleasures of my social and domestic relationships. 
In this record then I do not propose to trench upon anything 
more than those bitter experiences which I have passed 
through in my struggles as a Protestant member of the Church 
of England against the invasion of Romish practices into her 
sanctuary, and which practices have brought so much turmoil 
and tribulation within her very bosom, and which have entered 
also into the domestic circle of her individual members. 

Moreover, I do not attempt to write a complete history of 
the effect of those practices upon the church as a whole, but to 
confine my attention to the effects which they have had upon 
me and upon the Parish Church of Rochdale, in which I 
received my first religious instruction, and wherein I worshipped 
with comfort and satisfaction from boyhood to youth, and from 
youth to late in manhood, when for the first time I became 
aware of the intention of one who called himself a churchman 
to introduce that form of religious observance best known as 
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I'useyism. The individual just referred to was t!ie late Mr. 
Jon"- Nield, Junr., with whom 1 had for many years worked in 
church matters, and hetween whom and myself there was the 
greatest confidence. It was in conversation with him about the 
Church that my suspicions were first aroused, when I suddenly 
discovered that his mind had begun to iean in the direction of 
Ritualism. We were standing at the time of our conversation 
just opposite to the Parish Church, when poinling towards the 
Church he said "Tlie Parish Church is the best place to 
experiment upon in bringing in an alteration of the service, for 
if we can only get the changes brought there, all the otlier 
churches will have to follow," and he expressed the opinion 
that as it was largely attended by the poorer classes they would 
the more readily adopt the changes. Upon hearing this from 
the lips of Mr. Nieid, I said, "Now Mr. Nield, you must regard 
me as your opponent, from this ntght, in the matter of intro- 
ducing Ritualistic practices." At this moment my troubles 
began in Church affairs, and they gradually developed until Dr. 
Molesworth summoned me before the magistrates for leaving 
Church before the choristers had walked in procession up the 
centre aisle to the vestry, and the whole story is told in the 
following pages. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DR. MOLESWORTH'S FIRST ATTEMPT AT 

MY COERCION, 



Some time had passed after Mr. Jonathan Nield had laid 
bare his mind to me on the subject of introducing a Ritualistic 
Service into the Parish Church ; the experiment had been com- 
menced, and I had given it the opposition which I had promised 
to Mr. Nield Sunday after Sunday. This had evidently aroused 
the indignation of Dr. Molesworth, for one day Mr. Woods, 
solicitor, called on me when living in Drake Street, and he 
stated that the Vicar had been to his office, and instructed him 
to come and inform me, that if I did not apologize, he would 
take legal proceedings against me. In reply I said, "Mr. Woods, 
Dr. Molesworth in his position as a Doctor of Divinity ought 
not to be constantly compelling persons to apologize to him like 
a poor boy, for some trifling offence, nor yet to require me, as 
in the case of the woman and the noted radical, whose apology 
he caused to be posted on the walls, to post mine likewise ; * I, 
so-and-so, do apologize for having exercised too much privilege 
at an election of a Churchwarden.' " Continuing I said " It 
is right Mr. Woods, that you should know that in the late Vicar 
Hey's time, I always rendered my assistance to the cause of the 
Church, so much so, that on one occasion when the Radicals 
demanded a poll for the election of Radical Wardens, in opposi- 
tion to the Church party, I took a small cottage and paid the 
rent and rates so that I could vote against the Radical party. 
At that time the polling took place in the vestry, and Vicar Hey 
was the Chairman. I tendered my voting paper to the Chair- 
man, which he aocepted, and immediately James Leach the 
Radical King said to the Chairman, "That youth theer has no 
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vote for he lives wi' his father and mother in Llackwater Street"^ 
■ Still continuing my story to Mr, Woods 1 said, " The Chairman 
replied he has got a voting paper and I now ask the overseer of 
Spotland if he has got the name of Hamlet Kicholson on the 
voter's list, for a cottage in BJackwater Street, and on being 
answered in the affirmative, the Chairman enquired if ihe rates 
were paid. Again the overseer gave an affirmative answer, and 
the Chairman declared my vote to be valid. The Radical King 
replied, ' I call that nothing but making votes,' whereupon Vicai 
Hey replied 'The law does not say anything aboiit what age a per- 
son should be. All that is required, is, that he has paid his rates.'" 

That Mr. Woods might not go away with half a story, of 
what I had done in the interest of the Church, I said to him, 
" These Radical Wardens were elected, the result being that no 
Church rates were demanded. Consequently, a voluntary choir 
had to be raised. A Mr, Guest, Wharfinger at the Canal office, 
was one who understood music, and he secured the services of a 
number of young men and women. Isaiah Clegg and myself 
entered the choir as bass singers. The services of the bell-ringers 
also, were to be voluntary. We also gave our assistance in the 
belfry previous to going into the orchestra, into which we entered 
by means of a small door, leading from the church tower." 

Still proceeding with my story I said, "Vicar Hey at this 
time had just estabhshed an evening service in a large room at 
the S[X)tland Workhouse. The inaster and matron were 
Mr. and Mrs. Cheetham. This place was thronged with wor- 
shippers every Sunday night, and the Revs, Raines and 
Whilelock who were curates nf the Parish Church, who did duty 
in their turn, requested Isaiah Clegg, myself, and some other 
members of the I'arisli Church Choir, to go and lead the services. 
We readily awcnled, the result being that from these sert'ices 
St. Clements Church became a necessity, and was finally erected; 
the Rev. Cotton being the first Incumbent and Isaiah Clegg 
the first Clerk, both holding the appointment till they died. 
The Church was very well attended during the lifetime of 
Mr. Culton." 
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Mr. Woods having patiently listened to my story, then said, 
" I have been here a long time, and it appears to me from what 
you have stated that you are determined not to sign this apology; 
so I must go " I said* to him, " Be kind enough to inform 
Dr. Molesworth that Vicar Hey, the Revs. Twemlow, Whitelock 
and Raines, were all godly men and preached the Gospel and 
Christ crucified, these are ministers that have led me from my 
youth up to manhood, in the good old path that gives comfort to 
my soul ; and I will not be led out of it, neither by him nor by 
any of his Puseyite priests that he employs." 

As soon as Mr. Woods had gone, my wife and family warned 
me, that we were likely to endure suffering, similar to what we 
had done when I lost all my work through electioneering, and 
was four years before we saw through it. My wife said, " Fm 
sure if you get into the same position with the Puseyites that 
you did with the Radicals, and we lose our business, you will 
never be able to recover yourself again, for you are getting older " 
I said, " Well, our forefathers died for our Protestant cause, and 
I cannot give way ; but wait till to-morrow or the day after, and 
then I will go down to Mr. Woods to see what law he says he has 
for me." I went down to Mr. Wood's office ; I asked to see him 
and was told he was in his private office. I knocked at the 
door, and was called in. As soon as I had opened the door, 
Mr. Woods prevented me from asking about law, by saying, "There 
is a pair of shoes there, that you made for me, and I want them 
soleing and heeling, and you must get them ready as soon as 
you can, for I am going up to Westmoreland to my estate there, 
and I shall have to go through a deal of long grass, and I want 
to be dry on my feet. I got the shoes, tied them up, and bade 
Mr. Woods good morning; and left his office. When I got 
home, I jocularly remarked, " I have got the law in this hand- 
kerchief, a pair of shoes to be mended as speedily as possible. 
I mended the shoes as desired, and took them down the following 
day. Mr. Woods paid me for them and without naming law 
I again wished him good morning. When I got home I said 
" You see in place of getting law I have got Her Majesty's coin." 
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This was the end of the law, so far as Mr. Woods was concerned; 
and it would appear that Dr. Molesworth was not satisfied with 
what he had employed him to do ; for his next attempt upon me 
was through the instrumentality of another solicitor. 



CHAPTER V. 



DR, MOLESWORTH'S SECOND ATTEMPT TO 
COERCE ME INTO SUBMISSION 



Some time after Mr. Woods had waited upon me, Mr. Jas. 
Hartley, solicitor, came into my shop with marked anxiety on 
his countenance, doubtless the result of the subject upon which 
he had come to speak. He said to me, " You have had Mr. 
Woods, solicitor, here, respecting an apology to Dr. Molesworth. 
As he could not accomplish what Dr. Molesworth required, I 
have been engaged to obtain an apology from you." I replied, 
"I think it would have been much better, if the doctor had acted 
in accordance with the solemn vow he made at his ordination, 
to visit the sick and needy, in the time of trouble, and pray with 
them on their bed of sickness, and endeavour to prepare them 
for their future state. That would be more Christian-like than 
going from one attorney's office to another, to obtain the means 
of degrading me, one of the oldest members of his congregation, 
and that by a public apology posted on the walls of the parish." 
I further said, " You know very well Mr. Hartley, that the un- 
pleasantness at St. James's was caused by Mr. Nield and Dr. 
Elliott Wood, when they introduced changes there, having 
bought crosses attached to green ribbon, in order that the 
scholars might wear them on going into church, one of which 
crosses is in the possession of your sister at the present time." 
I further remarked to Mr. Hartley, that a similar unpleasantness 
had existed at St. Mary's Church, and had caused some ritualistic 
members of the congregation to come and assist Mr. Jonathan 
Nield at the parish church, and also, that other ritualists came 
from St. Clement's Church to assist Mr. Nield in carrying out 
his scheme. 
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When he had gone away, my wife asked me what he had 
been to see me about, I told her it was Dr. Molesworth again, 
and that I had not given any more satisfaction to Mr. Hartley 
than I had given to Mr. Woods, for I had no apology to make. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MR. EDWARD HEY &^ THE DETECTIVE 

IN CHURCH, 



While the Ritualistic clique were doing all they could to 
thwart me, my personal friends kept me supplied with any in- 
formation of which they might become possessed. Mr. Edward 
Hey, an old and very particular friend, and one of the oldest 
communicants at the parish church, called on me one day, to 
inform me that he was at the church the previous Sunday, and 
he thought it his duty to come and see me in reference to a 
matter on which he thought I should have information. He 
told me Dr. Molesworth had been to the Superintendent of 
Police, and requested him to send a detective officer to the 
Parish Church ; and to take his place in the central aisle near 
to where " Nicholson " always sat. The officer came next 
Sunday as instructed, and watched very minutely all my move- 
ments during the service, and finally reported to his chief that 
Nicholson had not violated the law in any way. The detective 
had received instructions to take me at once to prison, in case 
of any offence being committed; and there were others 
appointed to assist him if required. My friend, Edward Hey, 
was anxious on my account — ^as he told me — during the whole 
of the morning service, lest I should commit myself, and fall 
into the hands of the police and be dragged to prison. I 
remarked to Edward Hey that, " during my time of office as 
Churchwarden there were many funerals, as there were no other 
places of interment at the other Churches, with the exception 
of St. Mary's and Spotland. When I was made Churchwarden, 
the Parish Church was thronged with worshippers every Sunday, 
so much so, that it was desirable to pull the vestry down, to 
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give place for sittings. A faculty was obtained, and as there 
were no Church rates, a subscription was commenced to raise 
the required funds. Each Warden had a certain district alloted 
to him, and I obtained your assistance as one of the oldest 
Churchmen to go with me. We turned out day by day, in our 
district, and there was not a single mdividual whom we can- 
vassed, who did not give us something, little or much, with one 
exception, towards this enlargement. But when a faculty had 
been obtained, I found that I had been deceived by the other 
wardens, as this portion was made for an organ chamber, so that 
the organ could be removed neater to the chancel, 'i'his was 
the first step of the Vicar, to introduce a service which was quite 
contrary to the feeling of the parishioners, such as the following 
innovations: intoning, monotoning, singing of the Psalms for the 
day, bowing and crossing, genuflexions, processions and recess- 
ions, etc., etc. That was the reason why the organ was brought 
from the gallery and placed near the chancel, so as to accom- 
pany the processions which, Dr. Molesworth declared from the 
pulpit, " were in reverence to Almighiy God," and as such 
requested the congregation to stand in recognition of them. 
Besides these Edward, there was the adoption of the offeitory 
three times a day, which was a hardship to many very poor 
people, inasmuch as they were impoverished enough already 
by their common afflictions, sickness, funeral expenses, and 
being out of work, while Dr. Molesworth was in receipt of 
^6,000 a year from the Church, out of which sum he might 
have contributed substaniially to the needs of his poor parish- 
ioners, without resorting to so many offertories, when one might 
have been sufficient." 



CHAPTER VII. 



ILLEGALL V SUMMONED FOR LEA VING THE 
CHURCH AFTER THE BENEDICTION. 



Every attempt to restrain me had failed by sending Mr. 
Woods and Mr. James Hartley, solicitors, to obtain an apology 
from me, which would have been posted on the walls of the 
parish, or to catch me by sending a detective to watch me in 
Church. The Vicar then summoned me before the Magistrates 
for leaving the Church before he and the Choristers had gone 
to the vestry. As I would not conform to his ruling of what 
he interpreted to be the law, he no doubt intended to compel 
me to act as he wished. The summons charged me with leaving 
the Church immediately after the benediction and causing a 
disturbance while the Choristers were in procession to the 
vestry. 

The case came on in due course before the Magistrates for 
hearing, I had engaged as counsel Mr. Torr, Q.C., and the 
Vicar was represented by Mr. Leresche, Q.C. When the Vicar's 
counsel had stated the case against me, my counsel took ex 
ception to his argument, on the ground that I had not violated 
the law, as laid down in the rubric, by leaving the Church im- 
mediately after the benediction had been pronounced. He 
shewed clearly from the rubric, that no clergyman had the 
power to add to the service any form or ceremony not specified 
therein, nor take therefrom, except by legally constituted 
authority of Convocation and the Crown. 

Dr. Molesworth being made aware of the mistake he had 
made, his counsel conferred with mine, Mr. Torr, and it was 
arranged that in future, the Vicar and Choristers should not 
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leave the chancel until five minutes after the pronouncing of 
the benediction. " With triis arrangement," I said " I am per- 
fectly satisfied," whereupon Mr. Leresche said on behalf of the 
Vicar, that "his undertaking was bona-fiie" and expressed his 
satisfaction that the case had ended so satisfactorily. On the 
following Sunday, immediately after the benediction, I con- 
sidered for the peace of the congregation and myself, to take 
out my watch, which had a minute finger, to notice very partic- 
ularly whether Dr. Molesworth adhered to the bona-fide pledge 
which he had given to the court a few days previously. The 
Church was crowded to excess this Sunday morning, and the 
whole of the congregation and myself were out of the Church 
in four and a half minutes, with the exception of twelve of Dr. 
Molesworth's partizans. 1 had reason to know that my action 
had met with appreciation by a large majority of the congre- 
gation, and I was personally complimented by many of them, 
as they said, " The day had come when they could leave the 
Church in peace." Lest it be imagined that, in noticing Dr. 
Molesworth as to his undertaking, my conduct was vindictive, 
let me here state that I was not acting for myself alone, but on 
behalf of the poor members of the congregation, who, from 
motives of dependence in one way or another, dared not oppose 
themselves to the wishes of the Vicar and the wealthier members 
of the congregation. 

The Vicar kept to his undertafeing for many Sundays, but 
after a while he was waited upon by some of his parishioners, 
who tried and ultimately succeeded in inducing him to relax by 
degrees till he had gone back to the former condition of things, 
which had led up to the disorder. 

When it was suggested to him that he might give up by 
degrees to wait for five minutes, he replied that in the face of it 
he did not see how he could so. Nevertheless, he yielded to 
the pressure of his friends, and gradually he gave up the whole 
of the five minutes. The result of this was that the disorder in 
leaving Church became worse than ever, Sunday after Sunday, 
As I left the Church my heels were kicked, I was jostled and 
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pushed by the Choristers and the Apparitor, who preceded 
them, but I never made any resistance. This was the culmina- 
tion of a meddlesome interference with the Vicar, by a few in- 
dividuals in their attempt to introduce a species of Romanism 
into our Protestant Church. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE VICAR SUMMONED FOR ASSAULTING ME. 



The Vicar had broken his promise, the disturbances had 
been repeated ; feehng on the part of the Vicar and the Ritual- 
ists, including his curates and wardens, ran high, and at last Dr. 
Molesworth lost self-control. 

One Sunday morning the choristers were walking in pro- 
cession from the chancel after the service, Dr. Molesworth and hia 
curates being in the rear, I had left the centre aisle, when the 
Vicar followed me into the south aisle, struck me, and I fell 
against a man in front. 

The following morning I applied to Mr, Thomas Buckley, 
magistrates' clerk, for a summons for assault against Dr. Moles- 
worth. The summons was granted, and the hearing came on 
in due course. I was represented by Mr. Torr, Q.C., and the 
Vicar by Mr. Cobbelt, barrister, of Manchester. 1 was sworn 
and gave evidence as to the assault, which I proved by the 
witnesses I produced. The Vicar brought witnesses on his 
behalf, but the evidence given by them failed to controvert that 
of myself and my witnesses. When Mr. Trevor Roper, the 
Vicar's solicitor, was giving his evidence, under the cross- 
examination of Mr, Torr he three times fainted, which caused 
deep sensation in the court, and on the last occasion it was 
feared he was dead. While Mr. Roper was in the fainting 
state, other witnesses were placed under examination, and when 
their evidence was concluded, and Mr. Roper had sufficiently 
recovered, Mr. Torr asked the magistrates if they would hear 
the conclusion of his evidence, but they declined. 

There were eight magistrates on the bench, and Mr. 
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Jonathan Nield was the Chairman. The hearing lasted several 
hours, and then the magistrates retired to consider their decision. 
After an hour's deliberation, Mr. Nield thought that it was neces- 
sary to have the opinion of his brother-in-law (Mr. Robert Jackson), 
the clerk to the county justices. The remainder of the magis- 
trates agreed to the suggestion of Mr. Nield, and Mr. Jackson 
was sent for, the reason alleged being that he was an older man 
and had seen more of law cases in assaults than Mr. Buckley, 
their own clerk. 

In the end, after another hour had been spent in re- 
examining the evidence under the guidance of the magistrates' 
clerk and Mr. Jackson — the clerk of the county justices — Mr. 
Buckley satisfied the magistrates that my evidence was correct 
and could not be disputed, and though they might make th^ 
fine light, they would have to convict. 

The Chairman then announced the infliction of a fine of 
2/6 and all expenses against the Vicar, which was received with 
applause. As it was now after five o'clock it was agreed that 
the remaining cases should be adjourned till the following day 
(Tuesday). The court was inconveniently crowded during the 
hearing of the case. The clergy resident in the town and 
neighbourhood appeared in large numbers. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DR. MOLESWORTH TAKES OUT A CROSS- 
SUMMONS. 



Dr. Molesworth had taken out a summons against me for 
disturbing the congregation. This, in the ordinary way, should 
have been heard on the previous day, after I had obtained a 
conviction against him for assaulting me. 

As stated in the iireceding chapter, however, and owing to 
the lateness of the hour — 5-30 o'clock — the case had 10 be 
adjourned to the following day (Tuesday). 

When the case had been called my counsel, Mr Torr, at 
once look exception to the summons, on the ground that the 
information had been taken out by Dr. Molesworth, whereas, 
it should have been by the Churchwarden. He referred to an 
old statute of William and Mary, which provided for the pun- 
ishment of persons who disturbed a congregation. It was 
stated by that Act that the Churchwarden should be the only 
person to summon, and not the Vicar, therefore Mr. Torr 
objeciod to the information as being improperly laid. After a 
lengthy discussion between Mr. Cobbelt (Ur. Molesworth's 
counsel), and Mr. Torr, the magistrate's clerk (Mr. Buckley) 
agreed that an objection raised by Dr. Molesworth's counsel 
was groundless. 

Mr. Torr, on my behalf, said : " In consequence of the Act 
the summons is nullified, but ray client, being a man not afraid 
of law, is desirous that the case should be tried." The magis- 
trates then altered the summons, and Dr. Molesworth and I 
stood side by side in the dock ; but Dr. Molesworth could not 
bring any evidence forward thai could 1 
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Chairman, Mr. Nield, then said the bench had decided to 
dismiss the summons. Four other members of the congrega- 
tion had been summoned, and in reference to these the Chair- 
man said the advocate need not proceed in the cases, the bench 
having determined to dismiss all the summonses. Mr. Cobbett 
now said, that under the circumstances, he did not think that 
he should be consulting the proper dignity of the court by 
proceeding with the other cases, inasmuch as he could not 
pretend to say the evidence was stronger than that which had 
been laid before them ; therefore he would withdraw all other 
summonses. The proceedings, which had lasted 2 J hours, then 
terminated. 

In addition to the above brief account of this trial, it may 
be of interest to note that Mr. Torr reminded Dr. Molesworth 
that when his learned friend Mr. Leresche and he were in that 
court the last time, he (Dr. Molesworth) had given a bona-fide 
promise that he would allow five minutes after the benediction, 
during which the congregation might leave the church, before 
he and the choristers left their seats ; and that if he had hon- 
ourably kept that promise, the disturbances which had led to the 
issuing of the present summons could not have happened ; to 
which the Vicar replied : " I did not intend it at the time." 
Hereupon Mr. Torr said : " You have mental reservation^ you 
are a Jesuit." Mr, Torr also elicited the damaging admission 
from Dr. Molesworth that he got in a passion at Mr. Nicholson, 
and knocked him down. A note of this was taken by Mr. 
Edmund Ashworth, one of the magistrates who sat next to the 
Chairman. He called the attention of the chairman to the note he 
had made, but Mr. Nield denied that he had made the statement. 
Mr. Torr put the matter to the Vicar a second and a third time, 
and the Vicar maintained his affirmation : upon which the 
Chairman declared that the other cases would not be heard. If 
the other four cases alluded to above, and which the Vicar's 
counsel withdrew, had been tried as mine had been, Mr. Torr's 
brief would have elicited a state of things which would have 
reflected discredit on the Ritualistic party in Rochdale for ever. 



CHAPTER X. 



A/y rERSECUTION AFTER DR. MOLESWORTH 
HAD BEEN FINED. 



St. Alban's School is near to my house, and the 
Choristers of St. Alban's Church had to practice in tlie school ; 
that being the case my family and myself had repeatedly to 
pass when the choristers were playing in Latin Street, opposite 
to the school. It was not possible for us to go that way 
peaceably, for the language the choristers made use of, and their 
insults in various ways, were thoroughly annoying. From time 
to time this was the case, and I thought it my duty as a parent 
to write to the Vicar of St. Albans complaining of their 
improper conduct. This I did, and I received a letter in re- 
ply the following day, in which the Vicar said he would put a 
stop to such proceedings. The bad conduct, however, of the 
choristers became more insulting than before. One summer 
evening, in parlicular, I was attacked by them ; I made a ri]sh 
at and secured two of them. Having obtained their tiames, I 
went at once to the Vicarage, and, finding the Vicar was at 
home, I obtained an interview with him. I complained to him 
of the conduct above-slated, He then stretched himself, and 
assumed an indignant attitude, at the same lime grinning at 
me, and said : " You are a very wicked man." I replied " I 
am now nearly 70 year's of age, and I can solemnly say that I 
never brought God's name in vain, nor slandered my neighbour, 
so I think that I am not as wicked a man as you reijresent me." 
Grinning at me again, he said, " I do not mean in that way, but 
you are a wicked man, a very wicked man, for prosecuting 
Dr. Molesworth." My reply was, " Dr. Molesworth the day 
after he was fined, stated before a bench of eight magistrates, 
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that he had got in a passion at Mr. Nicholson, and followed 
him up the south aisle and knocked him down. He said this 
three times over, before the chairman of the bench, Mr. 
Jonathan Nield, would acknowledge it. Should any of your 
choristers insult me or my family any more, I shall take them 
before the magistrates." I then left the vicarage, and from that 
night neither the choristers nor any of the congregation insulted 
us again. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THREATENING LETTERS AND VIOLENCE. 



Among other annoyances to which I have be subjected, 
was to be added the receijit of threatening letters. Tlie first I 
received was one on which was drawn a coffin, skull, and cross- 
bones, and on which was also written, " If you do not desist 
from opposing the Ritualistic practices at the Parish Church, 
you must take the consequences." I took this to the Superin- 
tendent of Police. Shortly after I received another threatening 
letter, which I handed to my solicitor. This also had the coffin, 
skull, and cross bones with the words, " You've not taken warn- 
ing, and now you must take the result." A short time afterwards, 
one night, as I was going to bed, a shot was fired at my bed- 
room window, and two panes of glass were broken. In order 
to discover the offender I offered a public reward of £^3, but 
no one volunteered information. I suspected however, who 
was the guilty one, and by a ruse on one of his personal friends, 
I was enabled to let him know of my suspicion. I was about to 
commence legal proceedmgs, when Mr. J. H. Lancashire came 
to my house ; he had an interview with me, and asked me if I 
had not had some windows broken. I told him I had. He 
said 1 have come for the purpose of arranging to settle the 
matter. I said, neiiher you nor anyone else can setlle, until the 
party who did the abominable act comes himself. He went 
away, and the one who had committed the act came. I said to 
him, " What do you want?" Hesaid "It was I who fired at you 
on a certain night as you were going to bed." I asked him why 
he had committed himself in such a degrading manner towards 
one who had never offended him nor any of his family. He 
stated that it was owing to my being opposed to the Ritualistic 
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practices at the Parish Church ; and if I would pardon him, he 
would pay anything rather than be taken before the Magistrates. 
My reply to him was " I can't settle anything till such time as 
as your father comes.'* His father, Mr. Samuel Brierley, came 
and said " I feel very sorry respecting the improper conduct of 
of my son, and I will pay you anything if you will not prosecute 
him." I said " It is not money that I want; what I want is peace 
for myself and family, in going to and from the Church." I 
said " Mr. Brierley," pointing to the portrait of the Rev. Mr. 
Clere, "when you attended St. Mary's Church you caused much 
unhappiness there, because Mr. Clere would not allow Ritualistic 
practices to come into his church, and you and your family left 
the church so that you could come to the poor Parish Church 
and assist there in the Ritualistic practices." He replied to me 
" I will do anything for you if you will allow me to settle this 
matter." I said to him "Will you see your other relatives, the 
Brierleys, who come to the Parish Church and are constantly 
annoying me and my family, and arrange that such conduct 
shall not be repeated?" He assented to this. 

I reminded him that his daughter, and another lady, did all 
they could to prevent children from coming to my daughter's 
school ; also that he called at my shop on two occasions, when 
I was absent from home, and looked round the shop, and seeing 
that it was not so full as usual, he had remarked to my wife, that 
if I did not cease to oppose the Ritualistic practices I should be 
ruined ; which caused her to be very uneasy, and she stated to 
me that if I should lose my business it would be serious for us. 

I then observed ** If I abstain from legal proceedings, will 
you go to the police, and pay their demand for drawing up the 
reward bill, the bill for the broken windows, ten shillings, 
Mr. Collingwood's bill for printing, and the bill for posting." 
He accepted this condition and went to the various places named 
and settled the bills. 

Plowever, this promise was not fulfilled so far as regarded 
the annoyance to myself and family, in consequence of which 
I placed in the offertory box a letter addressed to Dr. Moles- 
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worth, with one of the handbills offering the reward enclosed, 
and also the conditions of the agreement under which I under- 
took not to prosecute. When Dr. Molesworth had read it he 
handed it to Mr. Brierley. This was done with the intent that 
he might carry out the pledge that he had given, and in that way 
avert the possible charge of " mental reservation.'* 



CHAPTER XII. 



BRUTALITY OF MY OPPONENTS. 



One Sunday morning after service had closed I was going 
home, not expecting for a moment to be attacked, but, when 
half way across Broadfield, I was set upon, kicked and handled 
in a most brutal manner by a number of choristers and the 
Superintendent of the Sunday School. The Choirmaster was 
present but did nothing to restrain them. The cry was raised 
after I was seized "Get him down; we'll break his back.*' I 
screamed out for assistance, and, fortunately, some men came 
and rescued me from the brutes that had hold of me. After I 
was liberated they hooted, shouted, threw sods, and stoned me 
till I got home. 

I summoned a number of them before the magistrates ; the 
case was proved. against them, and they were fined and bound 
over in sureties of ;^5o to keep the peace for twelve months. 
So badly was I hurt that I placed myself under the care of Dr. 
Stanwell, and, on examination he found that I had been 
injured in the higher vertebrae. He gave me an embrocation 
and a bottle of medicine, and I went again shortly afterwards, 
but I had difficulty in getting there. After staying in the 
waiting room a little while, Mr. Watson, Dr. StanwelFs 
assistant, came to me and said: ** Dr. Stanwell will not do any- 
thing more for you, as he will not be mixed up in church 
matters in any way." 

I replied, ** If that be the case I must have no assistance 
from him in the time of need, although he knows me very well 
on account of our long acquaintance," and I left the surgery. 

Sq seriously was I injured that I was unable to foPow my 
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usual employment for six weeks. The unfair treatment to which 
I had been subjected by those on the Vicar's side, aroused much 
indignation all over the town, and created for me much sympa- 
thy, so much, indeed, that Sunday after Sunday great numbers 
of people assembled in the churchyard to protect me from 
further violence on leaving church. I was told that groups of 
persons declared that I might be illtreated in the Church, but 
they would not allow it to take place outside the church. When 
my opponents found that this was the case, it put an end to 
their annoyance of me on my way home. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



TWICE RUINED THROUGH ELECTIONEERING. 



As far back as the year 1835, there was what was called the 
committee of non-voters ; it consisted of 60 members. I was one 
of them and gave my services voluntarily. At this time I lived 
in a house which belongs to and was near the old mill of Mr. 
John Bright. I was then shoemaking, and had a good connec- 
tion among the people who lived on Cronkeyshaw. An election 
took place in which John Fenton, Esq., and John Entwistle, Esq., 
were the candidates ; the former in the Radical, and the latter 
in the Conservative interest ; and on this occasion I gave my 
assistance for three days. When the election was over — not 
having for one moment anticipated that I should lose my 
business — I found, when I got near to my house, a crowd of 
mill-workers, and they commenced hooting and shouting, 
at the same time threatening to withdraw their work from me. 
My business begun at once to fall off, and I then found that 
my customers had withdrawn their work, which caused me to 
leave the town and go elsewhere in search of employment. 

After waiting about two or three weeks, I set off to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne where I found work. 

JOURNEY TO NEWCASTLE. 



I had seen Newcastle before and I now resolved to go again, 
at the same time intending to see another part of the country. 

Accordingly I set off, going by the way of Gisburn and Settle. 
I stayed one night at Settle, and on the following morning I went 
tp see the well there, which is constantly ebbing and flowing. 
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Over the well are the words " Neither know the learned nor the 
wise that travel what produces it, whether it be salt or gravel." 
There is a high rock which overhangs the town, and a road 
which leads up to the moors. I went this way, and when I got 
to the top there was a magnificient sight. The sun was 
shining, and there was a heavy mist in the valley below, as far 
as my eyes could carry. Had I been up in a balloon a grander 
sight could not have been presented. 

On going over the moors, I met a man who showed me the 
way that leads into Scotland. Along this way in those days the 
cattle were driven, and a |iiper playing the bagpi[jes preceded 
them. 



I 



I went forward to Kettlewell, 
of Rochdale, James Dearden, Est 
of the moors, on which there was 
every direction. From here I ' 



where the Lord of the Manor 
., at that time had the right 
a large quanthy of game 
■■ent to Middlehatn, a noted 



place for horse -training, and from thence to Riciiraond, a very 
ancient town in Yorkshire with a castle situated in it. From 
here, I passed on through Durham to Newcastle, The price of 
food was very low in those days, there being no chance of 
ex|Joriing, except by sea. Fish of every kind was very cheap, 
salmon, the very best, at ad. and 3d. per lb. I have often 
bought fresh herrings at id. per dozen. 

Indeed fish was so much cheaper than beef and mutton, 
that in all apprentices' indsntures there was a clause wh 
specified that the apprentice was not to have salmon more than 
twice a week ; and if more was forced upon him, it broke his 
indentures. Near to Newcastle is Tynemouth, a very ancient 
fortified town with a beautiful haven with its bathing grounds 
and eminent suitability for boating. There is also an old castle 
and barracks, with fortifications all the way round. Colourcoats 
is situated about two miles from Tynemouth. It is a very 
noted fishing village. Every fisherman's wife wore a different 
colour of coat (hence Colour-coat) according to the class to 
which ihey belonged. They also had each a basket, in shape 
like an inverted bee-hive, which was strapped on to the back 
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when they went to North and South Shields and Newcastle to 
dispose of their fish. I remained here about five months. At 
the end of that time I set out from Newcastle to Hartlepool, 
Stockton, Yarm, Easingwold, Thirsk and YorL I remained 
there for some time, and then returned direct to Rochdale, 
where I commenced business again in another part of the town. 

In course of time I got married. I had once more worked 
up a good connection when another election took place. On 
this occasion the candidates were Clement Royds, Esq., con- 
servative, and Sharman Crawford, Esq., radical. I again took 
a prominent part in the election. When the election had been 
over a short time, the radicals sent into Yorkshire for Mr. 
Simpson, shoemaker — afterwards Alderman Simpson — who 
came to lodge and work next door to me. They also induced 
another shoemaker to commence business in opposition to me 
on the opposite side of the street, and several of the radical 
party went to my customers and prevailed upon them to take 
their work away on the ground that I was opposed to them in 
politics. 

My work fell off. I was again ruined, and was forced to 
remove. Death, sickness, and loss of work compelled me to 
get into debt. This was a severe blow to me, for I was then 
struggling with my young family. For four years I wrought 
hard and anxiously to repay the money which a friend had lent 
to me. 

After I had discharged my liabilities and was again straight 
in the world, I began to deal a little in drugs. This business 
proved remunerative, was of great service to me, and increased 
for some time. It was now that some of my family were getting 
old enough to go to school. 

The owner of my shop lived next door to me, and had 
therefore every opportunity of seeing that I was doing well in my 
business. She had a relative who had served his apprenticeship 
to a chemist and druggist, whom she was desirous to assist. 
Consequently, she gave me notice to quit, no doubt thinking 
my business would succeed to her new tenant. This caused me 
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very much care and uneasiness, knowing that if I left the shop 
my drug business would require rc-establishment elsewhere. 
On my removal, as 1 had anticipated, the drug business fell off, 
but fortunately for me, just at this time gutta-percha came into 
existence, and I look it up with very great spirit. In my trade 
qs a shoemaker I put on thousands of p.airs of gutta-percha 
soles; there being no other shoemaker in ihe town who had 
acquired the knowledge how to make the gutta-percha adhere 
to the leather soles, so the other shoemakers who got orders 
for them brought their orders to me to be executed, 
they finishing the job after 1 had affixed the gutta-gercha. 
Gutta-percha speaking lubes came into use, and I fitted up a 
great many for factories, warehouses, oflices and shops. This 
business was remunerative, and from the |jrofits I was enabled 
to extend my business operations mto dealing in all kinds of 
fancy goods comprised in the business of a tobacconist — cigar 
cases, fancy pouches, portmonies, walking sticks, etc., etc My 
business increased to such an extent that I was obliged to go to 
London two or three times a year to replenish my stock. 
Everything at this time pointed to continuous success. I had 
been twice ruined through electioneering, and I had not dreamt 
that I must pass once more through that ordeal, and that in 
consequence of my opposition to Ritualism. 

The Rockdale Observer, Wednesday, November 5th, iSgo. — 
The Humour of the Elections. — Hamlet Nicholson, older 
than the Grand Old Man, and recking as little of his age, stepped 
into one of the booths in Castleton West as sprightly as a foot- 
baller crossing his opponents' line. 

" I will guarantee," he said, " that I am the oldest man who 
will vote to-day." 

Probably he was, for octogenarians are rarities In polling 
booths. And whether he was or not it can very safely be said 
that no other voter of anything like his age came to the poll 
with anything like his youthful exuberance, Mr, Nicholson 
would seem to be emulating the example of honest old Bob 
Brearley of Milnrow. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



RUINED BY THE RITUALISTS. 



It will be seen on reference to my electioneering experiences 
that I had been twice ruined. This was by strangers, but the 
next time mine enemies were they of my own people, they of my 
own faith, but false to their religious principles. 

My zeal for the Church, and the decent social position to 
which I had attained, no doubt secured my appointment as 
Churchwarden at the Parish Church, an office which I deemed 
it an honour to hold, and which, from its very nature, demanded 
faithful and conscientious service. I had not held the appoint- 
ment long when Puseyism, with all its insidiousness, came 
across my path. Some there were in the Church, of that in- 
different character, which made them heedless of its approach ; 
there were some who disliked it ; many who dreaded it as a 
noxious thing, but who were too timid from personal considera- 
tions to resist it ; and it was only forced upon the people by 
the Vicar and his Wardens. 

For myself I feared nothing from personal motives, but 
coped with the monster from its first appearance to the time 
when I was forced by my family to leave the Church, and to 
abandon my fight against it, or suffer death at the hands of its 
friends. 

The meanest devices were resorted to in order to change 
my attitude towards Ritualism. Those who were opposed to 
me, and had hitherto been my customers, did exactly as my 
Radical enemies had done — they ceased to deal with me ; my 
business began to decline, and I was once more brought to 
the verge of ruin. 
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One day in my absence a certain enthusiastic Ritualist, 
more zealous than discreet, more malicious than merciful, called 
at ray shop and caused my wife the greatest fear and distress. 
He even went so far as to notice to her that our slock was not 
so large as it used to be, and tliat if 1 persisted in opposing 
Ritualism at the Church it would become less than it was. 
When I got home I found my wife in tears. The recollection 
of our past trials through my electioneering, and the consterna- 
tion into whicli the man had thrown her, by insinuating that 
further trouble was in store if I continued my opposition to the 
Ritualistic practices at the Church, had completely broken her 
down. U'hcn she had stated to me the cause ot her grief, and 
cautioned me as to what might happen, I said to her : " If 
you'll only be patient with me I'll promise you that I will never 
rest til! I have completed my study of the compound cricket 
ball, and that very likely will turn out good for us all." I kept 
my word ; the idea of this ball had been some time in my mind, 
and night and day, for three months, did I think and work and 
persevere till I bad brought it to completion. The brain was worn 
out with the strain which it had borne, the body emaciated for 
want of rest; I had brought myself to the verge of mental and 
bodily collapse ; bul, when the final touch had been given to 
the first perfect bail, I sprung to my fi:et, and with stron;; 
determination I set out for a long walk into the country, and 
returned refreshed in body and mind. Two days later I 
applied for a patent for my ball, which was subsequently 
granted ; and from this time I began to work ojice more to 
retrieve my lost fortune. My wildest expectations have been 
realised, and I have lived to see the day when neither one 
enemy nor another could possibly accomplish my ruin again, 
and I recognise m all the guiding hand of Providence through- 
out my long hfe's vicissitudes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TIJE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK, AND THE BISHOP OF 
MANCHESTER MADE AWARE OF THE 
RITUALISTIC PRACTICES. 



My term of otiice as Churchwarden for Castleton further- 
side, for the Parish Church, was for two years. During that 
time I took particular notice of all the churches in the Parish, 
how they were affected by the Ritualistic alterations that were 
being made, and the dissatisfaction of the older portion of the 
congregation was so great that I thought it necessary to write 
a short review, and forward it to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop of Manchester. I 
sent one of these reviews to the Archbishop of Canterbury first, 
and he received the letter two days before going on a visit to 
Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor. He took it with him, and 
when he had been there three days he acknowledged its receipt, 
and stated that the Rochdale Parish Church was now in the 
diocese of the Bishop of Manchester, and outside his jurisdic- 
tion. He was sorry that so many alterations had taken place 
in the service, and that so many were absenting themselves 
from the house of prayer in consequence. 

In addition to his letter, the Archbishop also sent me a 
number of newspaper cuttings in reference to Ritualism, which 
proved of great service to me afterwards. 

I next wrote similarly to the Archbishop of York. He did 
not reply until a fortnight had elapsed, because he was away 
from home, but he apologised for the delay, and expressed his 
great regret that the alterations in the services were giving so 
much trouble in the churches of Rochdale. 
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I also wrote to the Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Lee), who 
answered by return of post, and pressed upon me to go over and 
see him on the following day. I went as desired, and we had 
a long interview on Church matters, and he said he wished that 
all the Churchwardens would act in the same way that I had 
adopted. He promised me all the help he could give me, and 
as I left the room he said : ** There is great credit due to you 
as a Churchwarden for having done your duty." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ILLEGAL MEETINGS OF CHURCH WARDENS. 



Mr. Jonathan Nield, junr., had disclosed his mind to 
me so far that, he intended to give his countenence to the 
introduction of Ritualistic practices into the Parish Church, and 
I had warned him that he might look for my strongest opposi- 
tion. To thwart me, and to gain his ends, meetings of the 
Churchwardens were held, to which I was not invited. Inten- 
tions of things to be done were known by most of my 
brother Wardens, and on more than one occasion I had given 
my sanction to changes, ostensibly bona fide^ but which subse- 
quently turned out to be a species of deceit. 

A faculty had been obtained for certain alterations, which 
I signed, because they did not involve any change in the order 
of the services ; they only pertained to increased church accom- 
modation, and were duly specified on the plans accompanying 
the application to the Bishop of Manchester for the faculty 
itself. 

At this time there was one of the finest old polished black 
oak three-decker pulpits in the church that I had ever seen 
in visits to many cathedrals and churches in my extensive 
travels in various parts of the country. Besides this, there was 
the Royal Coat of Arms affixed to the wall, near to the pulpit. 
The painting, so far back as when I was a boy, had the reputa- 
tion of having been painted by Tim Bobbin. It was a splendid 
piece of workmanship, and was surrounded by a massive frame, 
as near as I can tell, about 6 feet square. 

These two important things were not made to appear on the 
plan, neither were they specified in the application ; for if it had 
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; that these unique treasures were to he 
:r have signed any application for a faculty 



been made knowr 
taken away, 1 woul 
for that purpose. 

I have no doubt that Mr, Nield believed that if such an 
intention had been communicated to me, I should have oppos- 
ed their removal. However, I was passing down Drake street 
one Monday afternoon, when I wasmethy amember of the con- 
gregation, who told me that he had just come from the church, and 
tliat the pulpit and Coat of Arms were both pulled down. I 
said, ' Nonsense ! ' I went immediately to see if the statement 
was correct, and I found with deep regret that it was so. In 
this frame of mind, and determined to know by whose authority 
they had been removed, I went straightway to Mr. Jonathan 
Nield's olEce. I found him in. I asked him who had author- 
ised the pulling down of the pulpit and the Coat of Arms, He 
said, ' You know very well, Nicholson, that the Vicar preaches 
in the pulpit, and that it his property." I replied, "Neitherthe 
pulpit, nor anything in the Parish Church belongs to the Vicar ; 
it belongs to the parishioners, and the Vicar is their servant." 
Hereupon Mr. Nield turned abruptly round, at the same time 
telling me to go to my puqiose, and left me. 

I went directly away home, and wrote to the Bishop of 
Manchester, acquainting him with what had been done. He 
wrole to me by return of post, saying that he would be happy 
to meet me at the Diocesan Registry, St. James' Square, 
Manchester, on the following morning. I went down, as desir- 
ed- The Bishop brought out the plan of alterations for which 
the faculty had been obtained. I then i>ointed out that the 
pulpit and Coat of Arms did not appear on the plan. This he 
saw at once, and said, "The law has been violated by their re- 
moval.' I then stated lo his Lordship, that I had not the 
means to go into the Ecclesiastical Courts. He said, " I'll see 
to that ; '' and the following day, the Vicar and Mr, Nield were 
each served by the Bishop with a legal process. 

A meeting of Churchwardens was at once called, and I was 
invited to it ; this being the Erst I had been allowed to attend 
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for some time. I was asked if I were willing to sign an applica- 
tion for a faculty for the removal of the South Gallery, which 
was somewhat unsafe at the time, and was of little service. I 
consented to the obtaining of a faculty, in which the removal 
of the Coat of Arms and the pulpit was mentioned ; this being 
necessary to stay further legal proceedings against the Vicar and 
Mr. Jonathan Nield. After the faculty had been obtained 
another meeting of Churchwardens was called. The Vicar and 
his Warden (Mr. Nield) and the other Wardens were there. 
One of the Wardens got up and began to speak in strong terms 
against me, for having communicated with the Bishop. Dr. 
Molesworth at once stopped him, and said that Mr. Nicholson 
had done nothing but what he had undertaken to do in his 
pledge to the Archdeacon, on his initiation to his office as 
Churchwarden, and that he (Dr. Molesworth) and Mr. Nield 
had violated the Ecclesiastical law by removing the pulpit and 
Coat of Arms, without first having obtained the necessary faculty. 

The Vicar further stated that Mr. Nicholson was the first 
Churchwarden that he had ever had who had done his duty 
every Sunday since he was elected by putting persons into their 
pews. This information was given to me by a friendly Warden 
after the meeting was over. 

To show that the Church was well attended at that time, 
the whole of the scholars from the Sunday School came in at 
the South porch, and frequently they had to leave by the way of 
the North door, and go back to the school. This was re- 
peatedly done, and Edw^ard Hey, the Superintendent of the 
Sunday School, complained to Dr. Molesworth about it. The 
Vicar spoke to me on this subject, and I told him that when I 
was Churchwarden, and adults came to the Church, I con- 
sidered it my duty to give them the preference. All the seats 
in the body of the Church were free, and besides this the forms 
placed in every aisle for the children were taken up by adults. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Molesworth's defence of my action, 
another meeting of Churchwardens was held, to which I was 
again not invited* This was at Eastertide, prior to the election 
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of Churchwardens. On Easter Tuesday, Mr Jonathan Nield 
had gone to the meeting prepared with a liit of names to he 
proposed, and when they were read out it nas found that my 
name had been left off; whereupon one of the Churchwardens 
asked the reason why my name had not been submitted. Mr. 
Nield replied : " I think we have had sufficient of him." Here 
one of the Churchwardens said: "Mr. Nicholson has done 
much in raising subscriptions for the restoration fund, and if 
you strike him off you may leave my name off also, for it will do 
a great injury to the cause of the Church, both with those who 
attend the Parish Church and the public generally. This 
having been said, it was agreed that my name should be placed 
on the list of Churchwardens for election on Easier Tuesday, 

Notices of the meeting to be held on Easter Tuesday were 
duly posted on the door of the Church, and the Vicar presided 
at the meeting. The names of the Wardens for the various 
townships were read out, and were unanimously elected. 

The Wardens commenced the work of examining the 
accounts in the vestry. Many accounts in connection with the 
restoration of the Church were presented and passed. The 
Vicar's Warden passed an account on the table, and 1 asked him 
what it was for. I took it up and read it, and found that it was 
expenses of the Bishop at the time when the Vicar and his 
Warden pulled down the pulpit and the Royal Coat of Arms. 
I turned to Mr. Nield and the Wardens, and said : " Are we 
to go seeking subscriptions from door to door for the restora- 
tion of the Parish Church, and you, Mr. Nield, and Dr. Moles- 
worth to violate the Ecclesiastical law ; and are the expenses in 
connection with your prosecution to be paid out of the money 
which has been given to the restoration fund ?" Whereupon, 
Mr. Nield picked up the hilt, placed it in his waistcoat pocket, 
and said ; " I'll pay it myself.'' 

It only remains now to say, that during my two years in the 
office of Churchwarden I tried every means to find the old 
pulpit and Coat of Arms, but never succeeded; and I have always 
viewed their removal from the Church as an act of vandalism. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



MAGISTERIAL PARTIALITY AND INJUSTICE, 



As I was leaving Church one Sunday morning, the 
Vicar*s Warden struck me in the presence of two witnesses, 
who came to my house and volunteered to give evidence 
on my behalf. I took out a summons against him, but when 
the case came before the magistrates it was dismissed (as I sub- 
sequently proved), through the determination of one of the 
magistrates (the Mayor for the time being) not to convict. 
The story is as follows : — 1 was well acquainted with an aunt of 
the magistrate just alluded to, who told me her nephew had 
called on her one morning, and said that I had a case to 
bring before the magistrates on that mornings " But of whatever 
kind the case might be the magistrates would not convict, for 
if they did it would bring disgrace on the higher classes of 
society." 

I gave my evidence, and my witnesses also gave theirs. 
The defendant brought four witnesses, one of whom the magis- 
trates would not hear. Two of the other witnesses swore that 
the defendant never touched me. The last, who was near the 
vestry, more than ten yards away, swore that the Vicar's Warden 
never touched me, in the following words : " He never did 
touch Nicholson ; it's true, if aw mun never eigt another good 
dinner as lung as aw live." 

It is remarkable to note that this witness did " never eat a 
good dinner afterwards," for he was taken ill the following day 
about eleven o*clock in the forenoon. He rallied for a time, 
but subsequently became worse. Finally, he terminated his 
sufferings by his own hand. 
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It is not for me to judge that such an ignominious end 
followed as a punishment for his improper oath ; but ii may 
serve to ivnrn others not to perjure themselves, and to testify 
only of that whirh they have witnessed. 

Of the truth of the information given to me respecting the de- 
termination of the magistrate ahove mentioned not to convict, I 
have not the slightest doubt. A son of one of the other magis- 
trates told me some time afterwards that his father had expressed 
regret to him that he had fallen in with the wishes of the 
Chairman of the Bench and disregarded the evidence of my 
witnesses ; but the Chairman had stated to his brother magis' 
trates that there had been so much talk in the public houses 
of the town about " Nicholson " gaining his cases before the 
court, and he must be stopped. The son's reply to his father 
was, "that he was quite sure Mr. Nicholson did not spend a 
penny in a public house in a year, and that he knew his state- 
ment to be true, and moreover that Mr. Nicholson was not a 
teetotaller, but restricted himself to a little beer sometimes to 
dinner, and had always a half-pint to his supper." 

There was also another magistrate who declined to adjudi- 
cate. As an instance of the prejudice of the Chairman of the 
Bench against me, he asked my witnesses what brought them 
to Church, "Was it to see the rows?" One of them made 
answer and said, " They went to the nearest Parish Church, on 
the first Sunday after the burial of a relative, according lo an 
old custom where they came from, in Yorkshire, and not to see 
the rows." 

Years passed by. 1 had been driven from the Parish Church 
and had found one in Manchester (St. Catharine's), where the 
service was conducted by the Rev. A. Haworth, according to 
the rubric, in a truly Evangelical fashion. It was on the occasion 
of one of my usual Sunday visits to Church, and while waiting 
for the train at the Rochdale Station (accompanied by my wife, 
both of us over seventy years of age), that I had the opportunity 
of telling the magistrate, In person, of my grievance. While 
walking near him I heard him call out " Nicholson " twice ; but 
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I affected not to hear him. He called a third time, and I then 
turned and went to him, and said : " What do you want with 
Nicholson? Here I am with my t\yo tickets in my hand for my 
wife and myself, a transport from my native town through you 
and your perjury. You said to your aunt ' That of whatever 
kind the case might be the magistrates would not convict, for if 
they did it would bring disgrace upon the higher classes of 
society.' " 

My wife also gave him a lecture after I had left him. She 
told him his aunt was a kind, benevolent, and truthful lady, and 
that we believed what she had told me. He did not deny the 
challenge I made, although there was standing close to him at 
the time a very respectable tradesman of the town, as well as 
two ladies, when I charged him with the violation of his 
magistrate's oath. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



THE HON. THE HOME SECRETARY AND THE 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE NE W 

BURIAL GROUND. 



In consequence of the Corporation of Rochdale making 
application to Parliament for an act to purchase land for a 
cemetery, to be under its control and to levy rates in connec- 
tion therewith, I instituted a memorial to the Home Secretar)', 
as many of ihe ratepayers wished for an extension of the " New 
Burial Ground" by adding thereto Broadfieid, the Vicar's Field, 
and the Cant Hill, in place of the proposed Cemetury. 

The memorial was numerously signed, and among the 
memorialists were many persons of influence. When it was 
completed, I sent the memorial to the Home Secretary. He 
replied in due course under his own hand, and stated very 
courteously that the populations in manufactuiing district:) 
were increasing so rapidly that Cemeteries would have to take 
the place of Church burial grounds, because they could be 
made in more suitable places, and having more regard to 
better sanitary conditions. This was done during my two years 
of office as Churchwarden. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE CONFESSION AT ST. BARNABAS' S CHURCH, 

FIMLICO, LONDON 



While acting as Churchwarden at the Parish Church, 
which I was for two years, in 1854-5, I also acted as a member 
of the committee which was appointed in connection with the 
erection of St. Alban's Church, Rochdale. In conversation 
one day with one of my colleagues on the committee, he in- 
cidentally mentioned that the church, when complete, would be 
" a model of St. Barnabas's, Pimlico, London." Ritualism had 
made its appearance at the Parish Church through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Jonathan Nield ; he was taking a prominent 
part in the building of St. Alban's, and I, being suspicious that 
St. Barnabas's might be a Ritualistic church, resolved to go and 
see it the next time I went to London. Accordingly, I went to 
the service at St. Barnabas's on the Sunday morning, the next 
time I was in the city, and found it to be as I suspected — a 
thoroughly Ritualistic church, with every innovation. 

I went a second time, on my next visit to London, but on 
this occasion it was to a week-day morning service. On these 
occasions I saw and experienced that which led me to pay a 
third visit. This time I set out early one morning in November 
from my lodgings in Fleet Street, arriving at the church about 
7 o'clock. On one of my former visits I had noticed a side 
entrance into the church-yard. I went by this way to the porch, 
and when I got inside, there w^as one light burning over the 
centre aisle ; and when 1 was half-way down the aisle, a young 
woman entered by the same way that I had come. When she 
got to where 1 was, she said " I think you are admiring the 
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church," .nnd I replied to ihe effect that I was noticing the 
ornamentations. We walked side by side to a form opposite 
to the chancel gates. I had sat there only a very short tune, 
when the clergyman came out of the sacristy, followed tjy a 
young woman, whom he let out of the chancel hy means of a 
door situated close to the organ chamber. After he had made 
the door secure, he came to the chancel gates opposite to where I 
was sitting. He took a key out of his pocket with which he 
unlocked the gate, and then the young woman who was sitting 
close to me got up and passed through, he at the same time 
locking it again. They both proceeded to the confessional — for 
so it was subsequently proved to be — and after remaining in it 
about a quarter of an hour I left the church, and the young 
woman had not then come out of the confessional. 

I wrote at once to the Lord Bishop of London an account 
of all that I had seen. His Lordship went to St, Barnabas's 
Church the next morning and saw the father confessor and gave 
him my letter. When he had read it, he said all that I had 
written was true. The bishop reprimanded him, and thi; 
clergyman replied that he had acted according to the rubric in 
practicing confession. The bishop then ordered him to remove 
all in connection with the confessional from the church. He 
did so, but notwithstanding the bishop's injunction, he estab- 
lished a confessional elsewhere, and I was told some time after 
that he was deprived of his benefice for putting improper 
questions to a widow who had gone to him to conless. It was 
my abhorence of these debasing practices, which from the first 
impelled me to resent with all the force I could, the slightest 
attempt to introduce any form of Romanism into that churcli, 
wherein I had embraced and been instructed in our true 
Protestant faith. 

There were lighted candles opoa the altar, and whenever 
these are found in any Protestant Church they are a sure 
indication that the clergyman who uses them is endowed with 
the notions of a Romish priest. Lighted candies mean private 
confession, and private confession means priestly power to 
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absolve you of all your sins confessed. Any priest having two 
candles on the altar table is married to popery, and only awaits 
his time for a re-union with Rome, and he can then have as 
many candles as he thinks fit. Our peace, our home, our 
country must fall if ever we surrender to popery in 
any form, for the Romish church is infallible, implacable, and 
immutable, and therefore cannot err in using the rack, the 
faggot, and the fire ; the horrors of Smiihfield might be repeated 
where our glorious Christian forefathers were martyred rather 
than accept a form of religion revolting alike to reason and the 
authority of the Bible. 



CHAPTER XX. 
DISCOVERY OF A FRIVATE CONFESSIONAL. 



I WAS constantly in receipt of private information in refer- 
ence to what was being done behind the scenes — so to speak — 
by the Rilualists, and at last information was brought me to 
the effect that one of the curates of the Parish Church was 
practising privately that most odious practice of the Romish 
Church — the Confessional. I was informed that he was in the 
habit of hearing the confessions of young women, their names 
being given to me. Having regard to the seriousness and im- 
portance connected with such cases, I was most careful to get 
my facts before taking action. As soon as I knew my course 
was clear, I waited one evening upon the Curate, to charge him 
with what he was Illegally and most improperly doing. I took 
this course as being the most considerate, before laying any 
information which would have involved him in serious legal 
proceedings. 

He happened to be at home, and he invited me into his 
room. After the usual friendly salutations I said to him : " I 
have been informed, on good authority, that you have young 
women coming here to private confession, and I felt it my duty 
to call and ascertain whether such was the case or not, and if it 
he true I shall lay the case before the Bishop with all the 
particulars therewith." On my making this threat, he implored 
me very earnestly that I would not do so. If I would not, he 
promised me faithfully he would never practise it again, and he 
would ever consider that I was his best friend for coming to 
him and warning him of the wrong he was doing ; for he had 
never been accustomed to any High Church practices previous 
to coming to Rochdale, and he would never again fall into the 
same error. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



ASSAULT IN CHURCH—A BLACK EYE. 



Many devices had been resorted to, to cause me to break 
Ecclesiastical law in order to entangle me in the Ecclesiastical 
Law Courts with their ruinous costs, but nothing could move 
me from my purposes. 

One Sunday morning as the Vicar's warden was collecting 
the offertory, when drawing the box from the end of the pew 
in which I sat, he struck me on the corner of the eye and 
caused it to turn black and pain me very much indeed for 
some hours afterwards. Notwithstanding this, I did not speak ; 
for had I done so, it would have been sufficient to have 
caused me to be indicted for brawHng in Church, and in 
all probability I should have been cited to appear in the 
Ecclesiastical Law Courts. When my assailant bad got 
about five pews in front of me, seeing that I had not 
violated the law, he turned back and tendered me an apology, 
and stated that the incident was accidental. It was my 
intention to take legal proceedings against him the morning 
following; but, owing to the strong pressure brought to bear 
upon me by my wife and family, I refrained from so doing. 
They moreover insisted upon me leaving the Church in which 
I had worshipped from my youth ; alleging, that if I persisted 
in going, my life would be taken by my enemies. Thus ended 
my connection with the Parish Church into whicn I have never 
since entered. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
ST. ALB AN' S NVNNERY. 



This institution, which is situated in Drake Street, and 
bounded on the Westerly side by Latin Street and on the 
Northerly side by St. Alban's Street, was built at an enormous 
cost by Mr. Jonathan Nield. 

It was built as a school and nunnery ; but the nunnery has 
been attended with ill-luck from tbc commencement, and has 
not been successful in any one of the various uses to which 
it has been applied. 

Tbe entrance door is like a prison door with square headed 
bolts screwed into it. 

In the centre there is a grid about 8 inches by 4 inches, it 
has a slide at tbe back so that the nun can pull it aside and 
answer any question put to her. There is aleo a sraall window 
in the wall, about i fool by 4 inches, the light Irom which is 
reflected in a mirror so placed that anyone behind the door 
can see who is outside without being seen themselves. It must 
be obvious that an arrangement of this kind is to keep as secret 
as possible what is going on inside, while it affords the oppor- 
tunity to the inmates of securing themselves against any sudden 
intrusion on the part of anyone who might possibly make known 
to the outside world what was to be kept secret. 

Within the building there is a small confessional, or private 
chapsl, fitted up with an altar and super-altar. As a substitute for 
the altar and super-altar, there is now a small desk upon which 
is placed a Bible to be read to the boys in the honie by the 
Matron, which is surrounded with candlesticks, crosses, flower 
vases, etc. Behind these is a small stained-glass window, 
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which gives the place a dull, superstitious effect, and no 
doubt, is intended to inspire feelings of supreme reverence 
and awe at the time of worship and confession. 

All around the nunnery are beautiful coloured windows 
which have been placed there at great cost. 

In each bedroom there is a place made in the wall where the 
nun can kneel and also place her book while at prayer. The 
other parts of the building are well arranged for the purely 
secular purposes, cooking, dining, and domestic uses in general. 

The nunnery was first tenanted by a few nuns, these, from 
some cause or another, did not give satisfaction, and were dis- 
missed and their places were taken by the nursing sisters. Of these 
there was a considerable number and it was intended that their 
services should be utilized among the poor, and also among the 
well-to-do people who could afford to pay for their services. 

This arrangement failed, and ultimately the scheme was 
abandoned, and the experiment of a surgical home was next 
tried. 

It was intended that diseases requiring surgical operations 
should be treated in the home, but this did not succeed and 
after a few cases had been treated, the idea was abandoned. 
For years the nunnery for all practical purposes remained 
closed. It was deserted and left to the mercy of mischievous 
boys, who broke the beautiful coloured glass windows, stole the 
lead, and did other damage so that it came to wear the appear- 
ance of utter desolation. 

The end of all was that an auctioneer was called in and the 
whole of the furniture, together with the Romish paraphernalia 
in the confessional was sold, the sale lasting three days. That 
part of the building is now used as a home for waifs and strays, 
and I heartily wish it God speed so long as it is conducted free 
from the debasing influences of Romanism. 



CHAPTER XXIII, 



''THE ROCHDALE VICARAGE ACT.'' 



This is described in the preamble as "An Act for vesting 
the Glebe Lands of the Vicarage of Rochdale, in the County of 
Lancaster, in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of England, and 
for making provision for Endowments of the said Vicarage in 
lieu thereof, and for the promotion of other Ecclesiastical 
Purposes therewith. Aug. 6th, 1866." 

Prior to the passing of this Act the Vicarage was in ibe 
giving oflhe Archbishop of Canterbury. At the timeof the death 
of Vicar Hey, Dr. Molesworlh was the Archbishopof Canterbury's 
secretary. He had a large family, and as he enjoyed the full 
confidence of the Archbishop, he was presented to the living, 
no doubt because his income would be largely increased, and 
consequently he would be the better enabled to provide for his 
children as became his position as a clergyman. 

During the lime which Dr, Hey was the Vicar of Rochdale 
there had been some laxity with regard to the Glebe Leases, 
which were usually for the term of 99 ye;irs. He was aware of 
this, but as he was getting well into old age he was unwilling to 
embroil himself in Utigation in order to have everything con- 
nected with the Vicarage Estate placed upon a legal basis, and 
he was known to have said that " if he did not do this there 
would one come after him who would do it." Subsequent 
events realised the truth of (his prophesy. 

Dr. Molesworth had not been long in the Parish before he 
was at loggerheads with many of the leaseholders, against whom 
he commenced legal proceedings for the violation of the terms 
of their leases, such as building on lands specially taken for 
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tenter-grounds and pasture-lands. So rigorous was he in his 
exactions in the cases of broken leases, that many wealthy 
families left the church and the town rather than submit to the 
conditions which by law he imposed upon them. The policy 
pursued by Dr. Molesworth was a source of anxiety to the 
general body of leaseholders, for none knew at what moment 
they might be pounced upon for some little irregularity of 
which they might be ignorant. The end, however, was that the 
vicarage estate was placed in all respects on legal line§, and its 
revenues was very largely enhanced. 

For many years Dr. Molesworth was in receipt of a princely 
income ; his influence was powerful, and to many he was a 
source of dread. But notwithstanding this, on the other hand 
he drew around him a few wealthier families of the parish, with 
whom he was on strong terms of friendship. Among these was 
Mr. Jonathan Nield, Junr., who in the latter part of Dr. Moles- 
worth's life succeeded in swaying his mind very considerably as 
he wished. He himself at that time wielded considerable 
wealth, and he used this as a lever with which he turned the 
mind of the Vicar in almost any way he wanted. To the 
Church funds he subscribed freely, and his purse was always 
open when money was wanted to pay for any Church alterations 
that were necessary for the carrying out of the Ritualistic 
notions with which his mind had become imbued. 

We now come to the important part which Mr. Nield played 
in the diffusion of that large income which under the strict 
regime of the Vicar had accrued. While the Vicar was in 
receipt of considerably over ;^4,ooo a year, many of the incum- 
bents of the other Churches within the ancient Parish of 
Rochdale had incomes so small that they did not amount to 
more than a bare living. It was to improve the incomes of 
these livings that the Vicarage Act of 1866 was passed, and it 
was believed at the time that this was the sole reason, but 
underlying this plan was a deep design, and an effectually 
elaborated scheme to make an entrance into, and to give a sure 
foothold for Ritualism in every Church in the parish ; as well 
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as those new parishes which were created under the Vicarage Act. 
It will be easily seen that while a clergyman was in the 
receipt of a small income his posiiion was somewhat dependent, 
because he could not safely introduce Ritualistic practices, were 
he so disposed ; he had to reckon on any possible opposition 
that might come from members of ihe congregation who were 
willing subscribers to the Church funds. The effect, therefore, 
of the Vicarage Act in such cases was lo endow the Churches 
so effectua'ly ihat the clergyman would be made independent, 
and could then introduce whatever form of service he pleased ; 
and if he druve away the whole of the congregation he would 
still have the means of living. In point of fact this had been 
the case over and over again, and there is not now in the whole 
parish of Rochdale one Church which has retained the old 
Evangelical form of service ; they are tainted more or less with 
popish doctrine and Romish paraphernalia ; some of them are 
comparatively empty, where once they were filled, and in one 
case the priest has done duty to a congregation of half-a-do^en, 
and jabbered through the service in less than half-an-hour. 
Hence, we see what was in Mr. Nield's mind when he suggested 
to me, as mentioned in another chapter, "That the Parish Church 
was the best place lo experiment upon in introducing Ritualistic 
pracrices, as al! the other Churches would have to follow." 
They have followed as it was intended, and what is worse, 
where Protestantism was preached Romish doctrines are taught, 
and those who at one time were the strength of the Church 
have left its fold for ever. It only remains to be said that while 
the Vicarage Act of t86G might have been the greatest blessing 
to the Parish it has proved the greatest curse. 

Note. — Besides the division of the Glebe revenues among 
the Churches in the ancient Parish of Rochdale, the Vicarage 
Act, 1866, reduced ihe number of Churchwardens and Sidesmen 
at the Parish Church as follows :— 
" And whereas ihere are Ten Church wardens and Ten Sidesmen of the 
Parish uf Rochilale, and having regard lo the limil of the Dislrict 
bel'ingini; Hi Ihe Parish Church, ihe said number is lound to be in- 
convenienlly Inrge. Be it enacted that for Ihe fulure Two Church- 
wardens and Two Sidesmen only shall be elected for the Mtid Parish, 
One Churchwarden and One SidesmBD l>eing chosen by the VicoT, 
and the olher Churchwarden and the other Sidesman being chosen 
by tht person eniiiled to lake pari in such EiectioD." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



RITUALISTIC ARROGANCE, 



To such an alarming extent had Ritualism made its way into 
the Churches in 1874 that it became necessary to introduce a 
Bill into Parliament, the object of which was to prosecute in a 
more direct way those clergymen who are guilty of introducing 
Ritualistic practices into the services. 

Consistently with priestly contempt for the temporal power, 
the Puseyite clergy manifested open hostility to this Bill, called 
" The Public Worship Regulation Bill," and the Clerical Society 
of Rochdale, or some of its members, wilfully omitted the prayer 
for the High Court of Parliament on a Sunday when the Bill 
was before Parliament. A meeting of the clergy was held at the 
usual meeting place, and someone who was present in the room 
at the time told me, within two hours afterwards, that it had 
been decided to omit the prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment on the following Sunday. Accordingly, I got Commun- 
icants at four Churches to notice whether the prayer was said 
or not, and in each case it was omitted. Having secured the 
necessary evidence, I sent a letter calling attention to this to the 
Manchester Courier^ which was refused admission for want of 
real name. The following extracts from the Rochdale Observer 
will shew the reader what was published. 

The Rochdale Observer^ Saturday, June 20th, 1874. — 
Rochdale Ritualists and the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill. — ^We have been made acquainted, by a gentleman whose 
word we rely upon, of a very singular proceeding on the part of 
someof the Ritualistic clergy of Rochdale inreferenceto the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill now before parliament. This bill, as 
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our readers may be aware, is designed with the object of pro- 
viding a more speedy legal remedy in regard lo sorae of the 
Ritualistic practices which a certain section of Church of Eng- 
land clergymen are wont to introduce iiito the services. Asa 
matter of course this bill has fallen under the condemnation of 
those who will be most affected by it, a quotation we made last 
week from the proceedings which took place at the meeting of 
the local branch of the English Church Union clearly shewing 
the light in which the extreme Ritualists regard il. Our rear.ers 
may also be aware that in Che Book of Common Prayer there is 
a beautiful prayer appointed to be said while the High Court of 
Parliament is sitting, imploring the Divine influence upon its 
deliberations. These facts being understood we may proceed 
to say that, as we are informed, this prayer has been 
omitted during the services of last Sunday and the Sunday 
before in several of our local Churches, this proceeding being 
the result of a meeting of the Ritualistic clergy of the town, and 
desi.nned, we suppose, to express thci 
that the House of Lords has passes 
large majorities. Last week a letter «■ 
the Alancheitcr Courier for publicatior 
and asEing whether the omission in question had been general. 
This letter the editor declined to insert, stating in the notices to 
correspondents that " the prayer was read as usual ; we do not 
believe the report about the Ritualistic clergy of Rochdale," 
On the same day that this appeared, the following letter from 
another gentleman in the town was sent to the Courier: — 

To till Editor oftki Manckestir Courier. 

Sir.— Peimit me to draw tlie atlentian of the public to a dicu instance 
which took place last Sunday (June 7), at Si. Edmund's Church, Rochdale, 
whichlaUend. The clergy man who was offidaling in the place of the cuiale 
(wlio was out of lownl, was ihe Rev. Mr. McKcan, curate of ihe Rev. W. 
N, Mulesworlh, or.Spotland, who havinj: gone through Ihe service lo the 
I'layer for Ihe High Court of Pnrliameni, omitted that prayer. This fact 
might have had but litlle significance had it not been Ihat a similar circum- 
slance look place at the Parish Church the same morning. There is a 
rumour land it can be vouched fori that a meeting of the Ritualistic clergy 
of Rochdale was held on Monday, the 1st of June, at which it was agreed 
upon by some lo omit the prayer previously ailuiled to, ai a manifestBlion of 
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their abhorrence of the Archbishop's Bill, and other Bills at present before 
Parliament, which have for their object the suppression of Ritualistic prac- 
tices in our Protestant Church. 

Does this breach of their oath of allegiance not prove the necessity for an 
act of parliament which shall guarantee to the laity a power of redress much 
easier of access than the present mode of ecclesiastical suit i 

Rochdale, June loth, 1874. A PROTESTANT. 

The astute editor of the Courier^ however, doubtless wishful 
to steer clear of any dissensions amongst his own party, declined 
to insert this letter until the writer agreed that his real name 
should be appended. To this the writer replied : 

To the Editor of the Manchester Courier. 

Sir, — The condition upon which you offer to insert my letter on the 
subject of the bills at present before Parliament affecting Ritualism is, I am 
sorry to say, not one that I can sanction. Discretion is the better part of 
valour, and a question might be raised as to whether it were discreet for me 
in particular to take the matter up at all. However, I will pass that point 
and briefly state that I have no doubt that a meeting of the Ritualistic clergy 
was held for the purpose which I have alleged in my letter. I am not sur- 
prised that you wish to throw the onus piobaudi on me because I was not 
altogether unconscious of the unfavourable light in which the Rochdale 
Ritualists would stand in the eye of the public after the publication of my 
letter. But it is a fact that the prayer for the High Court of Parliament 
was omitted at the Church which I attend because I was there and noticed 
it. And as regards the omission of the same prayer at the Parish Church, 
I am in a position to bring forward communicants of that Church to prove 
that it was omitted there. As to the meeting, does it not occur to you that 
the omission of the prayer simultaneously at these Churches is strong prima 
facie evidence that a meeting had been held ? To conclude, the information 
with regard to the Ritualistic clergy came under a strict bond of fidelity from 
one who had an opportunity ot witnessing their movements, and who is 
moreover a communicant of the Parish Church, but his dependent position 
on all parties makes him, as well as myself, think that it would scarcely be 
prudent to be openly connected with a matter so calculated to jeopardise 
our pecuniary interests. I trust, sir, this brief explanation will clear your 
mind oi any doubt of the bona fides of my communication. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
Rochdale, June 12th, 1874. A PROTESTANT. 

The Courier has taken no notice of this letter. We are 
assured that last Sunday the prayer was omitted at St. James's 
Church, at St. Clement's Church, and at the Parish Church in 
the evening. As to the legality of the matter, we of course offer 
no opinion, but it will occur to the mind of all that if, in the 
eyes of some, Parliament is going on so very far wrong in doing 
this thing, therein lies a reason that they should pray the more 
for it 
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The Rockiak Observer, Saturday, June z7th, 1874. — 
Rochdale Ritualists and the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill, — The following appeared in the Mancluster Evening 
Hews, of Monday ; — 

"The Ritualistic clergy of Rochdale, according to ilie 
(Wrerwer of that town, are shewing their sense of the conduct 
of the House of Lords, by omitting the prayer for the High 
Court of Pariiament, and their aclion suggests a curious enquiry 
as to the views they hold of the controversy upon the 
efficacy of prayer. If they regard the repetition of that 
fwrtion of the service as of no value or effect, their abstention 
is simply silly. If, on the other hand, they hold the suppli- 
cation to be an act of devotion, and a means of stienf,'th and 
aid to its objects, they must believe they are doing I'arliament 
an injury by refusing to pray for its members. Inasmuch as 
the prayer would affect the opponents as well as the promoters 
of the Church Discipline Bill, the Rochdale clergj'men are in- 
juring — in intention, at least — their friends as well as their foes ; 
and moreover, as the House of Commons is included in the 
Parliament, the members of the Lower House who have had 
nothing to do yet with the obnoxious measure are deprived of 
all the advantage which they might derive if the prayer had not 
been omiited in several Rochdale Churches. Putting aside the 
furiher question that if a priest leaves out one prayer he may 
leave out others or all, even that for the Queen, we only wish 10 
remark thai these clergymen are in a dilemma, of which they 
may accept either horn. They do not believe that prayer is 
efficacious, and are of the school of Sit Henry Thompson, or 
believing it to be efficacious, ihey are seeking to deny iis bless- 
ings to men they disagree with, which is about as evil a course 
as any wicked sinner could pursue." 

The Evening Mail, another Manchester contemporary, of 
the same date, had the following comments on the same 
subject : — 

" Tlie form in which the Ritualistic clergy of Rochdale have 
been pleased to express their hostility to the Public Worship 
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Bill is at once shockingly malignant and utterly indiscriminating. 
For several Sundays, it is said, the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament has been omitted, and this has been the result of a 
recent meeting of the Ritualistic clergy of the town, * designed,* 
as the Rochdale Observer supposes, * to express their detestation 
of the fact that the House of Lords has passed the Bill in ques- 
tion by large majorities.' It is clear that before taking this step 
these gentlemen must have forgotten one of the first principles 
of the religion they are appointed to preach. For whom, let us 
ask, ought we to pray if not for those who do wrong? The greater 
their misconduct, the more, we have always understood, it is 
our duty to interest ourselves in their forgiveness and conver- 
sion. And this is especially true of people and parties that 
despitefuUy use us. But even if it were allowable to retaliate 
in this fashion on the promoters and supporters of the bill, why 
should its opponents in the High Court of Parliament be 
involved in the same deprivation ? Besides, only one branch of 
the Legislature has given an opinion upon the subject, and it is 
surely too soon to despair of the influence of the prayers of 
righteous men on the other. 

The following letter appeared in the Manchester Evening 
Mail : — 

Sir, — I quite agree with the leader in the Evening Mail that the con- 
duct of the Rochdale clergy in excluding the prayer for the High Court of 
Parliament is exceedingly inconsistent and impolitic, and has an appearance 
of opposition to Christianity itself. Really, what is this dreadful Bill of the 
Archbishops that so much fuss is made in opposing it ? Have not both the 
English nation and the English clergy been opposing Romish doctrine and 
ceremonial for three hundred years, without any particular loss of power, 
wealth, or influence ? Let our clergy look across the water to that land of 
pillaged churches, exiled clergy, and murdered archbishops, and they wiU soon 
see abundant reason for opposing full-blown ceremonial. Let them look at 
Scotland, that land of remarkably plain worship, universities, public schools, 
and no revolutions, and they will see that the plainest worship does not 
interfere with national peace and prosperity in the land of John Knox and 
Walter Scott. I think, with the Evening Mail of last week, that the cure 
for this gross misconception lies in an evangelical revival, and a few meet- 
ings called to support and explain the Archbishops* Bill would do a world 
of good at the present. Apologising for trespassing on your valuable space. 
— Yours, &c„ 
Manchester, June 23rd, 1874. A CHURCHMAN. 

^ P.S. — I feel much surprised at the inaction of the Evangelical party at 
this great crisis. 
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Te tht Editor e/Ihe Kailidali Obiet 

Sib,— Our subject of dbcusaioa on Monday, June isih, was "Sunday 
School Unions." So fat as I can remember the Archbishops' Bill was not 
so much as named. As il is evident, from " Protestam's " hinls about dis- 
loyally, &c., that he must be somewhat given to dreams, may I suggest that 
he was perhaps asleep inuring that particular prayer. " Peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety " will never be establiahed among; us if 
such easy credit is given to mere hearsay evidence and slonijeious iniput- 
alions. It is certaintly not to the discredit of Ihe Courier that its astute 
editor required a better voucher. Our prayer book abounds with expressions 
of loyalty ; the omission of a single collect proves nothing (to the charitable} 
except accident or fallRue. — Yours, &c., 

THE SECRETARV OF THE CLERICAL SOCIETY. 
June 2Sth, 

The Rochdale Observer, Saturday, July 4th, 1874.— The 

RocKUALE Ritualists and the Public Worship Regulation 

Bill : — 

Tb lilt Editor of Ihe Rochdale Oherver, 

Sir,— The letter of the secretory of the Clerical Society in amwer [a 
mine on the subject calls for one or two remarks. In ttie first piece, the 
meelinu to which my letters alluded w.ts held on the 1st of June, and not 
on the 15th, the day quoted by the Clerical Secretary. In the next he 
strives 10 deny the fact that the prayer was purposely omitted by facetiously 
remarking that I w:ts perhaps asleep during that particular prayer, but as 
this is not a subject to be treated in a spirit of levity, I am not inclined to 
make use of ymir columns for indulgence in personal chatf. I am glad indeed 
that the public have oEEcially been made aware of the existence of a Clerical 
Society, because there can be no doubt but that the thinking portion of the 
eommunity will have a definite idea as to whether B m.iiter affecting so much 
the ritualistic interest would be likely to be not so much as named. Sup- 
posing I were asleep, surety the whole of the congregation of my church, ai 
well as those o( the Parish Church, St. James's, and St. Clements, were not 
asleep also. And what will the Cleiicil Secretary sav after the Rev. J. E.N. 
Moles worth has made public the fact that a petition had been presented 10 
him for signature against the Archbishop's Church Discipline Bill (no doubt 
by the rilualiils) and, that he had refused lor the reasons which be bad 
made public, and which may be found in the htimhesltr Courier of June 
zglh. Vuurs faithfully, 

Rochdale, July and, 1S74, A PROTESTANT. 

Besides the press notices above, the matter received notice 
by other periodicals from one end of the land to the other, and 
all condemnatory of the action of Ihe clergy. 

The days of clerical dominance ought to have been passed 
long since, but from actions like these we know that the old 
days of the Inquisition would be back upon us were it not that 
Protestantism in the Evangelical Churches, backed up by 
Dissent, is able lo hold in check priestly intolerance. 
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" Divide and conquer " has ever been the motto of the 
Church of Rome, and even yet what is to be feared in the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of England is the division of it into 
two distinct sects, the true Protestants and the Ritualists, and 
should that ever come to pass it is more than probable the latter 
will go to swell the ranks of Romanism, and Popery once more 
become the menace of temporal governments. But worse than 
all, the priests would again hold the minds and consciences of 
men, and the Confessional with all its revolting hideousness 
would be again established, the fires of Smithfield be re-kindled, 
while the dungeon walls would re-echo the supplication of the 
martyrs praying for deliverance. To avert this has been the sole 
aim of my life, and will be to that time when limb and lip are 
stilled by the hand of death ; and my prayer is that young and 
stalwart Protestants may follow my example, and at the end of 
a long life rejoice in the satisfaction of a good conscience. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



£>Ji. MOLESWORTH'S RECONCILIATION. 



There are some things in the world, of somewliat opposite 
tendencies, which may he easily reconciled ; hut there are tew 
circumstances so irreconcilable as those that pertain to two 
individuals, so positive and firm in their purposes, that each In 
his own mind, is positively right, while his opponent is con- 
sidered positively wrong. 

Such was the nature of Dr. Molesworth's mind, that he 
would not be thwarted in any purpose with which it became 
imbued; hence, once having committed himself to any change 
in the services of the church of which be was the Vicar, it was 
totally useless to attempt to move him ; of this, dear-bought 
experience has given me undoubted proof. 

I will not say that he was not conscientious in his perverse- 
ness in favour of Ritualistic practices; but even though his 
mind was perfectly clear, and had reason solid enough for the 
action he bad taken, still, I was no less conscientious in my 
consistent and determined opposition to Dr, Molesworth ; and 
when I took around over the Parish, and see churches (once 
filled) which clergymen of his nomination have emptied by 
their High Church practices, I have no cause to regret the 
course which I have taken ; and Dr. Molesworth lived to tell me 
that I was right. 

Having said this, it only remains in conclusion, to paint in 
becoming colours that last scene in which atonement is made 
and enemies are reconciled. 

In going along Drake Street one day I saw Dr. and Mrs. 
Molesworth coming along on the opposite side near to the 
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Wellinglon Terrace ; and the Dr. put up his hand for me to 
stop. I did so, and he came over to me and offered his hand 
which I took. Mrs. Molesworth also shook hands with me. 
The Vicar asked me if he might pay me a visit, and I assented. 
One day in the following week, Dr. and Mrs. Molesworth cajled 
on me together, and I happened to be at home. The conver- 
sation of course was partly on church matters, but mainly in 
reference to what I had personally suffered. I must confess I 
could not disguise from him the feeling that I had been much 
aggrieved. I told him that I left the church with a black eye. 
Here Mrs. Molesworth said — pointing to the Vicar — "Every 
night he has prayed that he might be reconciled to Hamlet 
Nicholson before he died ; " whereupon the Dr. burst into tears. 
Emotion filled each breast. Every eye was wet with tears, and 
the conversation ceased. 

They shortly left me, Mrs. Molesworth being the first to 
offer me her hand, after which I shook hands with the Vicar 
(a shake I shall ever remember), and his last words were " I am 
glad I am friends with you Hamlet, for now I can die in peace ; 
you are my best churchman yet," and he went away with 
tearful eyes. 

I had the satisfaction of hearing some time afterwards that 
he had been to Edward Hey and several other of his old 
communicants, and expressed his great satisfaction that he had 
been reconciled to "Hamlet," and I know that our recon- 
ciliation was a source of joy to all the members of his family. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



*THE INQ UISITION. 



We have had exhibited in Manchester during the last few 
weeks about 1,300 Instruments of Torture which were used in 
the " Dark Ages " when the Roman system held supremacy 
aU over Europe, excepting Russia. These instruments of 
cruelty were used very early for the suppression of the teaching 
of the Albigynses in France, who were labouring to sjircad a 
pure Christianity. Primitive truth was developing itself rapidly 
in the South of France, and spreading in other countries of 
Europe, in Italy, in Spain, in Flanders, in Hungary, in Bavaria, 
&c., wherever, in short, disperscin had driven these opponents 
of the Romish system and Papal power. Pope Innocent the 
III. saw all this very clearly, and he resolved without loss of 
time to grapple with and crush the movement. He issued an 
edict enjoining the extermination of ali "' heretics," com- 
manding Princes to make war upon them, take [lossession ol 
their lands, reduce their persons to slavery, and withhold from 
them christian burial. The Fourth Council of Lateran com- 
manded Princes to take an oath to extirpate the Protestants 
from their dominions. This Council was assembled in tlie 
Pope's palace in the Lateran in 1215, at which there were pre- 
sent 800 Abbots and Friars, 400 Bishops, besides Patriarchs, 
Deputies, and Ambassadors from all nations. 

We may not pursue farther this series of terrific edicts which 
runs on till the end of the century and into the next. Each 
one is like its predecessor, save only that it surpassed it in 
cruelty and terror. The fearful pillaging and massacrings which 
instantly followed in the South of France, and in following 
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centuries, and all countries of Christendom. Thus it must be 
noted that out of the chair of the Pope, out of the dogma that 
the Church of Rome is mistress of the conscience, that this 
river of blood is seen to flow. The Pope gave a commission to 
St. Dominic to judge and deliver to punishment the Protestants 
wherever found. This was the Inquisition. A council of In- 
quisitors was created in every city, consisting of one priest and 
three laymen, whose business it was to search for Protestants in 
towns, houses, caves, woods and fields, and bring them to pun- 
ishment. Their houses were to be burned to the foundations, 
and the ground on which they stood condemned and con- 
fiscated. This same Council condemned the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures. The 14th canon says : — " We prohibit the 
laics from having the Books of the Old and New Testaments, 
unless it be at most that anyone wishes to have, from devotion, 
a psalter, a brievary for the Divine OflSces or the heirs of the 
Blessed Mary : but we forbid them to have the above books 
translated into the vulgar tongue." In 1233 Pope Gregory IX. 
issued a bull, by which he confided the working of the Inquisi- 
tion to the Dominicans. He appointed his legate the Bishop of 
Taunnay to carry out the bull and complete the organisation of 
that tribunal, which became the terror of Christendom, and 
which caused to perish such a prodigious number of human 
beings. 

But let us pass on to the year 1542 when Paul III. was 
Pope, and visit one of these few Inquisitions that remain to 
this day in almost the identical state in which they existed 
when they were being worked vigorously. We shall thus be 
able to realize more vividly the terror of that weapon which 
Paul III. prepared for the hands of the Jesuits for the persecu- 
tions of God's saints. 

Let us pass to the town of Nuremburg, in Bavaria, and 
visit the Chamber of Torture there, which remains as a horrible 
monument of the iniquitous proceedings of these fiends in 
human form. 

The house so-called immediately adjoins the Imperial castle 
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of Duke Albert, who did so much to help forward this horrible 
business. It derives its name " ?& Torture C/iamlicr" not 
from the fact that the torture was here inflicted, but because 
into this one chamber had been collected a complete set of the 
instruments of torture gathered from the various Inquisitions 
that formerly existed in Bavaria. We here see the whole 
dreadful apparatus by which the adherents of Rome sought to 
maintain her dogmas. 

Placed next to the door directly facing as one enters is a 
collection of hideous masks. These represent creatures mon- 
strous of shape and malignant and fiendish of nature. It ia in 
beholding them that we begin to perceive how subtle was the 
genius that devised this wicked system, and that it took the 
mind as well as the body of the victim into account. In gazing 
on them we feel as if we had suddenly come into polluting 
and debasing society, and had sunk to the same moral level 
with the creatures here figured before us. 

The Chamber is hung round and round with instruments of 
torture, so numerous that it would take a long lime even to 
name, and so diverse that ii would take a much longer time to 
describe them. There were instruments for compressing the 
fingers till the bones should be squeezed to splinters. There 
were instruments for probing below the finger nails till an ex- 
quisite pain like a burning fire would run along the nerves. 
Instruments also for tearing out the tongue, for scraping out 
the eyes, for grubbing out the ears ; bunches of iron cords, with 



a spiked circle at the end of t 
from the back till bone and sine 
iron cases for the legs which ' 
placed in them by means of a 



k-ery whip, for tearing the flesh 
f were laid bare. There were 
■ere tightened upon the limb 
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were reduced to a jelly. There were cradles set full of shatp 
spikes in which victims were laid and rolled from side to side, 
the wretched occupant being pierced at each movement 
of the machine with innumerable points. There were iron 
ladles with long handles for holding molten lead or boiled 
pitch, to be poured down the throat of the victim 
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and convert his body into a boiling cauldron. There were 
frames with holes to admit the hands and feet, so contrived 
that the person put into them had his body bent into unnatural 
and painful positions, and the agony increased moment by 
moment, and yet the man did not die. There were chestfuls of 
small but ingeniously constructed instruments for pinching or 
tearing the more sensitive parts of the body, and continuing 
the pain up to the very verge where reason or life gives way. 
On the floor and walls of the apartment were other and larger 
instruments for the same fearful end — lacerating, mangling, and 
agonising living men. 

The first impression on beholding these is one of be- 
wildering horror; a confused procession of mangled, mutilated, 
agonising living men, speechless in their great woe — ^the flesh 
peeled off from their sinews, the sockets, where eyes had been, 
hollow and empty — seemed to pass before one. 

The things we have been examining in the Free Trade Hall 
are not mere models of the instruments used in the Inquisitions, 
they are the veritable instruments themselves. We have seen 
the actual implements by which hundreds and thousands of 
men and women, many of them saints and confessors of the 
Lord Jesus, were torn and mangled and slain. These terrible 
realities the men of the sixteenth century had to face and 
endure, or renounce the hope of the life eternal. 

Leaving the torture chamber let us visit the Inquisition 
proper. We came in about half a mile to an old tower in 
Nuremburg called the Max Tower. We pull the bell and the 
keeper appears, carrying a bunch of keys, a lantern and some 
half dozen candles, for the purpose of being lighted and stuck 
up at the turnings in dark underground passages we had to 
visit. The guide inserts a large key in the lock of the massive 
gate before us, bolt after bolt is turned, and the door with heavy 
groan as it turns on its hinges opens to us slowly. 

We go down three flights of steps, and then pause for a 
moment. The darkness is intense, for here never came the 
faintest glimmer of day. We came at last to a corridor hewn 
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out of the rock, and going a little way up were brought befo 
a massive door, old, powdtry with dust, and partly worm eaten. 
We went forward a little way and found ourselves before a 
second door. Passing through a short distance we came to a 
third door through which we passed, feeling ihat e\ery step was 
carrying us deeper into the heart of the rock, and muliiplying 
the barriers between us and the upper world. Thus shut in 
with the thick darkness and awful silence, we began to realize 
what must have been the feelings of some unhappy disciple of 
Jesus, laid hold of by the officers of the Inquisition, led through 
the streets of Nuremburg down into thesis deep dungeons, 
beyond the reach of human pity and human aid. He was 
entirely in the power of those who had brought him thither. 

At last we found ourselves in a rather roomy chamber about 
twelve feet square. This was the Chambtr of Question. There 
was or) one side of the apartment a long platform, on which jf 
old sat the inquisitors, three in number; the first a divine, the 
second a casuist, and ihe third a civilian. In the middle of the 
apartment was the horij:onlal rack or bed of torture, on which 
the victim was stretched till bone started from bone, and liis 
dislocated frame became the seat of agony, which was suspened 
only when it bad reached a pitch that threatened death. 

Leaning against the wall of the chamber was the upright 
rack, which is simpler, but as an instrument of torture not less 
effectual than the horizontal one. There was the iron chain 
which wound over a pulley, and hauled up the victim to the 
vaulted roof; and there were two great stone weights which 
tied to his feet and the iron cord let go brought him down 
with a jerk that dislocated his limbs, while the spiky rollers 
which he came against in Ins descent, cut into and stripped the 
skin off his back, leaving his body a bloody dislocated mass. 

Here loo was ihe cradle, which we have seen exhibited, 
amply garnished within with cruel knots, on which the sufferer 
tied hand and foot was thrown at every movement of the 
machine, to be bruised all over and brought forth discoloured, 
swollen, bleeding, but still living. 
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All round, ready to hand, were hung the minor instruments 
of torture. There were screws and thumb-kins for the fingers, 
spiked collars for the neck, iron boots for the legs, gags for the 
mouth, cloths to cover the face and permit the slow percolation 
of water, drop by drop, down the throat of the person under- 
going this form of torture. 

There were rollers set round with spikes for bruising the 
arms and back; there were iron scourges, pincers and tongs for 
tearing out the tongue. Slitting the nose and ears, and other- 
wise disfiguring and mangling the body till it was horrible and 
horrifying to look upon it. 

There were other things of which only an expert could tell 
the name and use. Had these instruments a tongue and could 
the history of their doings be written, how awful the tale ! 

And after all this what further punishment had these 
inquisitors in reserve for those from whom their torments had 
failed to extort a recantation? These dreadful dungeons furnish 
us with the means of answering this question. 

Let us return to the narrow passage, and go forward a little 
way. We find every few paces a door, originally strong and 
massive and garnished with iron knobs, now old and mouldy, 
and creaking when opened with a noise painfully loud in the 
deep silence. We come to a vaulted chamber, entirely cut out 
of the native rock except the roof, which is formed of hewn 
stone. It contained the iron image of the Virgin, which we 
have seen exhibited, and on the opposite wall suspended by 
an iron hook is a lamp, which when lighted shewed the goodly 
proportions of "Our Lady." On the instance of touching a 
spring the image flings open its arms, which as we have seen 
resembles the doors of a cupboard, and which are seen to be 
stuck full on the inside with poignards, each about a foot in 
length. Some of these knives are so placed as to enter the 
eyes of those whom the image enfolded in its embrace, others 
are set so as to penetrate the ears and brain, others to pierce 
the breast, and others again to gore the abdomen. The poor 
victim was ushered into this vault and bidden to stand right in 
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front of this image, the spring was touched by the t 
the "Virgin" would fling open her arms and the wretched 
victim would straighiway be forced within them. Another 
spring was touched, the "Virgin" chised upon her victim. A 
strong wooden beam fastened at one end to the wall by a 
movable joint, the other pUced against the doors of the iron 
image, was worked by a screw, and as the beam was pushed 
out the arms of the Virgin slowly but irresistably closed upon 
the poor sufferer cruelly goring him. 

When the dreadful business was ended, it needed not the 
executioner should put himself to the trouble of making the 
"Virgin" unclasp the mangled body of her victim, provision 
had been made for a quick and secret disposal. At the touch 
of the third spring the f.oor of the image wcmid slide aside, and 
the body of the victim drop down the mouth of a perpendicular 
shaft in the rock. Looking down this pit we see at a great 
depth the shimmer of water. A canal had been made to flow 
underneath the vault where stood the " Iron Virgin," and when 
she had done her deadly work upon those who were delivered 
over to her tender mercies she let them down with quick 
descent and sudden plunge into the canal underneath where 
they were floated to the I'egnilz, and from the Pegnitz to the 
Rhone, and from the Rhone to the ocean, there to sleep beside 
the sacred dust of the long line of the noble army of martyrs, 
while their spirits are wiih their Lord and Master " in the 
heavens," waiting "the judgment of ihe great throne/' (Rev. 
xvii, i, xix, 2) when the Lord shall "avenge the blood of 
Saints" at her hand. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



ROCHDALE CONSERVATIVE SICK cr* BURIAL 

SOCIETY. 



GRAND JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 

This Society was founded in 1841, and on October ist, 1891, 
its jubilee was celebrated by a tea party, political demonstration, 
and ball in the Town Hall. Col. C. M. Royds, D.L. and 
Mr. Byrom Reed M.P., were the principal speakers at the 
political meeting, which, being over, was immediately followed 
by a ball. I led off the dance by request, being the oldest and 
only honorary member living and in my 82nd year. There were 
over 1,500 persons present, and among them many of the most 
influential Conservatives of the town and district. As I happened 
to be the only one living, who had been connected with the 
Society from its commencement, I was waited upon by a deputa- 
tion from the committee, for the purpose of obtaining from me 
all the information that I could give ; more particularly as to the 
origin of the Society; and I willingly promised to give them the 
whole of its history. Accordingly with the assistance of my elder 
son, Edwin, I prepared the following history of the association 
which was duly printed in the Rochdale TimeSy of October 3rd, 
1891, as follows : 

HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



Mr. Charles Ash worth, the Secretary, read the following 
historical account of the Society, which had been written and 
compiled by Mr. Hamlet Nicholson : — 

** The reason why the Conservative Sick and Burial Society was formed, 
was, that the Radical party had printed a book of both sides of voters, show- 
ing that they were determined to support no other but their own party. This 
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excluiive dealing, or as it is named, boycoUinE, was CTrried on lo a ureal 
ejtlent at ihe lime, and Mr. Hartley and myself, having strong vie* s on Con- 
servative principles, believed that ifa Sick and Burial Saciely was established 
in Rochdale, it would have a tendency to benelit both the sick and needy, 
and also would make members of the Coni^ervative party better acquainted 
with each other in limes of electioneering ; and Ihal if larger numbers were 
raised, they would be able lo do a great amount of good in bringing up the 
voters to the poll. Seeing that we were friendly wiih the higher class of 
sociely, such as Mr. Entwislle, Messrs. Royds, and olheri, we had an 
interview wilh ihem, and they said ihey would become honorary members, 
and would render assistance lo such a society. The result was that we h.id 
a mecling of the working men at the Flying Horse, but they were very few 
who attended. We also had another meeting, lai^ely attended, and 
Mr. Roby, banker in (he town at that time, took the chair and was very 
well supported. He gave great encouragement for another meeting, and 
it was a crowded one, he being chairmcin again. I proposed that the 
society should be formed, and Mr. Hartley proposed ihat ihe rules and 
regulations should be drawn up by Mr. Richardson and Mr. Clark, two 
Conaervstive solicitors, in Rochdale. At our next meeting the rules were 
read and unanimously agreed to, Mr. J. Koby, chairman (banker) ; 
Mr. J. Clark, treasurer (solicitor); Mr. Rich.itdson, secretary (solicitor); 
Mr. Hamlet Nicholson, steward lot Caslleton ; Mr. Edmund Hartley, steward 
tor Wjrdleworth and Spolbnd ; committee; Messrs. Wm. Atkinson, 
R. Shepherd, E- Ilamet, Isaiah Clegg, Caplain Butlerworth, W. Grindrod, 
John Aspden, and Thomas Blomley. 



No 



;r was the sociely established, s 



ts objecli became more widely 



known than members began to join rapidly and there v 
in hand, wilh which to assist the sick and needy, and to inter its dead. As 
was anticipated on its foundation, the society beeame the means of uniting 
and sitengihening the Conservative part)', and rendering assislance to the 
Centra! Commitlee, on the occasions of Parliamentary Elections. 

In the year iBja Mr. Miall was elected M.P. for Rochdale. In the year 
1S57 another election took place, and Mr. MlbII ofieced himself again. This 
being the case, Ihc Central Committee wab called lugelhet at Ihe Wellington 
Hotel. Mr. T. W. Whitehead, agent for the Conservalives, attended this 
meeting ; every vole wa.'i looked over, and a deal ofdiscussion ensued wbelher 
lo have a content or not. 1 was there till after len o'clock, and nothing was 
done ; it was twelve o'clock before they decided not to have a eonlest, as 
they did not think it was possible to return Sir A. Ramsay lo Parliament. 
I fell very much concerned alxiul lhi« decision when I got to know from 
Mr. Whitehead ihe following morning, and I lold him, if the Central Com- 
mittee would not have a cootest, / Juauid, 
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I knew that there was some unpleasantness existing between the 
Entwistle's family and some of the Ritualists. This led me to believe the 
decision of the Committee had been influenced by this circumstance; that 
it was not on account of the registration they decided not to have a contest, but 
it was on account of Sir A. Ramsay's Evangelical views that he was not to 
be brougfht forward. Knowing this I was determined to have a contest as 
I was very well acquainted with the state of the register, being an active Con- 
servative, having attended all the conservative meetings ever since Rochdale 
became a borough, 

I drew up a circular calling a few of my Conservative friends together, 
and as these were printed, I sent them, a few at a time to my house, to be 
addressed according to a list I had left. 

I went to Mr, Royds for the address of Sir A. Ramsay and wrote to him 
immediately, stating what I had done.; and that I was of opinion if he would 
stand there would be a good chance. He wrote back by return of post, that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Royds the chairman, stating that there 
was no possible chance of his return, and they had declined the contest, and 
Mr. Miall would have a walk over. He (Mr. Ramsay), stated that he had 
great faith in what I had written. He would have all packed up, and on 
receipt of a telegram, he would be on his way to Rochdale. At the meeting 
at the "Flying Horse Inn" (while my letter was going to Sir A. Ramsay) 
all my friends who were there to meet me, decided to have a general meeting 
in the evening. This meeting was crowded, and all the cry was, **Ramsky 
to the poll." It was unanimously carried, that the Central Committee 
should be called together again, at the Wellington Hotel, and that I should 
go there, and request Mr. Royds to go and fetch him at once; and Mr. Royds 
looked up at the clock and said ** There is no possible chance of getting 
there to-night." I told him I had received a letter from Sir A. Ramsay, 
and on receipt of a telegram, he would be on his way to Rochdale. 

The telegram was given to me, and I sent it off at once and he arrived. 
Meetings were called, and very great energy was exercised by the whole of 
this now powerful body of Conservatives, and he was returned M.P, for 
Rochdale. When the election was over, I was in the Central Committee 
Room at the Wellington Hotel, and Sir A. Ramsay came across to shake 
hands with me, and congratulate me for my energy in the struggle, and 
asked me if I would like the band to go up to my shop, and I said ** Yes." 
And they played '* See the Conquering Hero comes," ** Auld Lang Syne," 
and "God Save the Queen," which were received heartily by the whole 
assembly, and three cheers were given for the Queen. 

If the society which Mr. Hartley and myself established, had never any- 
thing to rejoice at but this, the ejectment of Mr. Miall, whose aim was the 
disestablishment of the English Church, it would be worth its establishment. 
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for now in plice of being only a few, it is 700 strong of good Coiiservniive 
men. In ihe year 1S3S, I was on a commillee o( non-voters, whose duly it 
was to bring all information from different districts in connection with voters 
to our committee room, which v/as at the Boar's Head Inn, Yorkshire 
Street. This information was sent to ilie Central Committee, and on the 
day of polling we liad to fetch up » certain number of voters from the districts 
allotted to us. It was a very lively election, and I was the person allotted to 
take the news to Foxholes, that Mr. Entwistle was returned M.P. for 
KochJale, and Mrs. Entwistle being very much delighted, wished me to 
give her the whole account of the day's proceedings. There were 60 mem- 
bers, and the last three members of this society were Dr. Callingwood, 
Ur. Sellers, and Mr. John Sutcliffe, whose mother kept the Boar's Head, 
and now I am the only one left out of the 60, in my 82nd year. My father 
wrote the following poetry on the historical account of the Entwistle family 1 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH 
OF ROCHDALE. 

If in the state our interest to dispute. 

Give me a man that holds to his repute, 

Principled in heart, able to decide 

A zeal unshaken and his country's pride ; 

Tardy to promise, faithful lo perform, 

Steady in hjnuell, yet ready for the storm ; 

One of that line which Agincourl can name. 

That foiled the foe and sapped the field of fame, 

So as the stem may in the branch he found. 

The sell-same courage and the spark renowned 

In field, in Fonim Senates yet 10 rise, 

The candidate we hnnour, and the man we priie. 

Roihaali, Dcantber, 1834, 

This poetry was written by my father, Wilson Nicholson, at the time of 

the election of John Entwistle, Esq., (or the year 18J5, when be was elected 

M.P. for Rochdale. On the return of John Entwistle, Esq., M.P., we had 

a ball al the Blue Ijall Inn, Yorkshire Street. 



Thursday evening, June igih, iSj;. On that occosion, nil ladies wore a 
silK ribbon with the words " Entwistle for ever," and the genitemen a blue 
silk rosette in the bullon hole of their coat. There were many balls after 
Ibis one, for the same purpose. 

The fallowing is a li^t of Honorary memliers at the commencement of 
the society ; — l>r. Molcsworth, James Denrden, Esq,, John Roby, Esq., 
T. A. Crook, Esq., James Kenton, Esq., Joseph Fenton, Esq,, Me.ssrs. 
Charles Butter worth, Thomas H olden, Henry Bulleiworlh, Robert 
Hulterworth, Charles Johnson, George Atkinson, J. T. Richardson, 
Hamlel Nichot-son, John SlanJring, James Thelps, John Roby, Junr., 
Mounsey C. llopwuoil, James Atkinson, Wallis Dunlop, Matthew Weston, 
and James Butierwuith. 
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In further testimony of the usefulness of the society, the committee in 
their jubilee report say, ** From the time of its commencement the society 
has continued to increase, and on the 30th September, 1890, there were on 
the books 615 members, with a capital of ;^3,097 2s. iid., which is well 
invested. In the past, large sums of money were granted towards election 
expenses and other purposes. 

In the course of his remarks at the political meeting, and in reference to 
the good work the society had done for the Conservative cause, Mr. Byrom 
Reed, M.P., said : — ** lie listened with great interest to the statement 
which they had heard at an earlier part of the evening's proceedings, as to 
the course and conduct of the association which was so auspiciously cele- 
brating its jubilee. The history of the society was one which was worthy 
of being written in letters of gold in the political history of the century 
(cheers I— and those marks of the most indomitable pluck, the sterling 
adherence to principle, and the unfailing sense of civic duty, which dis- 
tinguished the founders and the pioneers of the association, might well 
be an example and an incentive to the young men in the audience. 
(Applause). — Rochdale 7 imes. 

Colonel C. Royds, D.L., said : — ** That old organization, the Sick and 
Burial Society, he then recalled, was one which he had often been in the 
company of. It used to be one of the bulwarks of the Conservative party 
in the borough. (Applause, and a voice, '* And will be so again.") — 
Rochdale Times, 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



CONSERVATIVE BANQUET AND BALL IN 

HONOUR OF SIR ALEX. RAMSAY, M.P., 

FOR ROCHDALE, 



SiK A. Ramsay was now M.P. For Rochdale, as is 
related in a former chapter, and this through my determination 
to fight, after it had been decided not to contest the borough. 
A banquet and ball was arranged in honour of the event, they 
were publicly announced in a very effectual manner, with the 
result that there was a most brilliant gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen from all parts ol the town and district When 
dinner was over, the usual loyal toasts having been given, 
Sir Alex. Ramsay was called on to respond to " The Church 
and State. " Having dwelt for some time on the general aspects 
of both Church and State, he expressed himself in very strong 
terms in reference to the unhappiness then existing in our Pro-, 
testant Church, concluding his speech as follows: — " I hope 
the time is not far distant when the Ritualistic clergy in our 
Protestant Church will be taken by the scruff of the neck and 
cast without her pale." 

Oi) hearing this I jumped upon the table and gave a hearty 
cheer for his courage in expressing himself so plainly and 
fearlessly before the meeting, which took up the cheer and 
maintained it for a considerable length of time. 

When the cheering had subsided one of the leading Puseyites 
came up to me and said ; — " Mark ! Ramsay will never be M.P. 
for Rochdale any more;" to which I replied: — "Miall will 
never be M.P. again, and I can tell you something else, there 
will never be a Puseyite member so long as you live." 
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My reason for exerting myself so assiduously to obtain the 
return of Sir A. Ramsay to Parliament was because there were 
a certain number of the Puseyites on the Central Committee 
who were opposed to him on account of his Evangelical 
opinions. I knew this from what had transpired at the meeting 
that night, when they decided at twelve o'clock not to have a 
contest. I believed the working classes were favourable to my 
views, I was determined to communicate with Sir A. Ramsay, 
the result was that an election did take place, and he was re- 
turned to Parliament. 

Since Sir A. Ramsay represented Rochdale in Parliament 
the borough has been represented by Radicals. Had it not 
been for Puseyism, which divided the Churchmen of the town, 
some going over to Dissent and others becoming apathetic, it is 
possible that Rochdale would have returned C. M. Royds, Esq. 
to Parliament at the last general election. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



^'LIMPING BILLY." 



On the Sunday evening previous to the parliamentary 
election at which Sir Aiex. Ramsay and Edward Miall, Esq., 
were candidates, about 1 1 o'clock p.m., I saw a number of men 
coming down Drake Street armed with weapons. I waited till they 
came near to where I was standing, and Billy Taylor, alias 
"Limping Billy," proved to be the cajitain of the gang. I 
stopped him and said "What does ta want Biily?" "I want 
Johnny." I said "Be quiet Billy and we'll do it quietly." So 
he called out "Halt," and immediately his men stopped and 
formed a semi-circle round the door of the Fisherman's Inn. 
I said 'Don't make a noise," and he rapped at the door 
with his bludgeon. Some one called out from within and 
inquired who was at the door, and I said "Nicholson; 
open the door." The door was opened and Billy and I 
entered. As soon as we got inside I said to him "Tell 
the men to keep quiet and then I'll lak thee into all the 
rooms." I took him upstairs and through the house and I 
then suddenly got hold of him and said " Eh Billy, theaw's 
missed one here," This was a dark room, and three or four 
men came and pushed against me, and Billy went head-foremost 
into it. We quickly shut the door and Billy was imprisoned 
in his dark cell, and there was no way of escape for him. 
He began to call out loudly " Let me out, let me out." 

We told him he could not come out till he had given up his 
bludgeon, which was afterwards found to be weighted with lead; 
he promised to give it up, so we opened the door about three 
inches and he passed it out. We put this carefully away and 
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then let him out into the kitchen as a prisoner, at the same 
time telling him the police had been sent for, and that his 
bludgeon and he would appear before the magistrate the 
following morning. 

At this he said " Eh Hamlet, theaw's nailed me this time, 
I'll never ta'e no notice o' thee as long as aw live." While this 
was going on the men who were in the house went outside and 
told Billy's men that he had gone out at the back with Johnny ; 
by this means he lost his men, as they believed the story and 
went away. 

In a short time afterwards Mr. Lupton, butcher, a neighbour, 
and two or three more Radicals, having discovered that Billy 
was a prisoner, knocked at the door. On being asked who they 
were, they said " Lupton." As soon as I heard that I ran out 
at the back and went hoihe, and Mr. Lupton and his friends 
took Billy away. Considering that the mob of which Billy was 
the head were of an ignorant class and in a half-drunken 
condition ; armed with sticks and staves and in a state of high 
political excitement; it is more than probable that serious 
mischief might have ensued during the night, had it not been 
that we had got possession of their leader by means of this 
somewhat humorous stratagem. The conservatives are often 
twitted by the radicals with favouring disorder and encouraging 
lawlessness, but the above case shows that the radical party can 
adopt similar methods when they are likely to suit their purpose. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



A/y FIUST VISIT TO OSBORNE. 

THE SEUVICi; IN THE QUEEN's CHURCH AT WHIPPINCIIAM. 



The battle for truth may be hard, the struggle may be long 
and bitter, but victory and a good conscience are a sufficient 
reward in the end. Only those who liave passed through 
similar trials and disappointments, can know what it is to suffer 
the scoffs and scorns of the ignorant, ihe abu.se and malice 
of prejudiced and unreasoning persons, and the consequent 
injury that often ensues in general business and social relation- 
ships. 

Wearied and worn out with days and nights of the deepest 
anxiety for the welfare of my family, my soul had oft given 
expression in the moments of my solitude for Divine help; 
and now as I look back, do I recognise the hand of Providence 
directing my course. 

Driven from the church in wiiich my earliest religious in- 
struction was derived, inconsequence of the personal injuries by 
my enemies; justice in a court of law denied to me, on account 
of magisterial prejudice; I yi-t stand justified before all who 
have fought against me, before all who believe my con- 
tention was lo support some private motive rather than to 
combat the principles of Romanism, which I clearly saw were 
making inroads into the simple religious and soul-^lirring 
services of our beloved Church, And now, after my long years 
of struggle for truth, for the lawful observance of the beautiful 
ritual of our church, I rejoice in the knowledge that Her Most 
Gracious Majesly the Queen, the defender of our faith, and the 
head of the Church, is true to her position, and that she has no; 
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patronised the attempt to Romanise the Church, but has con- 
sistently countenanced its simple ritual, as handed down to us 
by our forefathers. Of the truth of the above I now propose 
to give an account as I have witnessed it myself at Whippingham 
Church, where her Majesty attends when at Osborne. 

A few years ago, having business to transact in London, I 
resolved on leaving home, that before I returned I would spend 
a few days in the Isle of Wight, and while there would visit 
Whippingham. Having finished my business in London, I 
took the train at Waterloo Station for Southampton, and from 
thence I went by the steamer to Cowes, where I arrived late at 
night. 

Before proceeding to Osborne I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the principal places of interest. Consequently 
I spent a couple of days in visiting Newport, Carisbrook Castle, 
and Ryde, besides Sandown, Bonchurch, Ventnor, and 
Shanklin. 

I walked from Bonchurch along by the sea coast, and then 
over the " slip " to Shanklin Chine, a place which reminded me 
of our own Healey Dell, but on a more beautiful and much 
larger scale. 

It was now Saturday morning, and I set out for Osborne, 
where I arrived in due course. There is a hill there which is 
approached from East Cowes, at the top of which stands the 
Royal lodge belonging to the Queen. There is a delightful 
avenue from this point to the next main lodge, where all en- 
quiries are made. At this place I asked to be admitted just to 
see a little of Osborne, stating that I had come 300 miles from 
Rochdale, but I was told that it was Her Majesty's private 
residence, and that I could not be admitted. I then made 
enquiry about Whippingham Church. The keeper of the lodge 
pointed to the spire, so I made my way thither. When I got 
close to it there was a lady coming out, and on asking if I could 
be admitted she said, " Oh, yes." I went to the porch and 
knocked at the door, which was opened by a woman who said, 
** You cannot be admitted, sir, for the ladies are engaged in 



decorating the church for the harvest festival, " On being told 
that a lady who had just left, carrying a basket for fruit and 
flowers, had said I could be admitted, she at once iiiviied me in 
and very kindly took me through the church, and showed me 
the chair which the Queen occupies at the service. 

I then made up my mind to be at church early on the 
following morning, Sunday. I went, and as I stood opposite to 
the porch I saw the apparitor shewing persons to their seats. 
To my surprise he did not wear a gown. I thought this verv 
strange, and it indicated to nie a plainness which I scarcely ex- 
pected to find. I made sign to him and he came to me. I 
said ; " I have come a long way and I am very desirous to 
hear the whole of the service. I am nearly 80 years of age, and 
I want to be as near the pulpit as I can get." He look me to ft 
form close to the reading desk, and an account of all that took 
place is minutely recorded in the following letter which I pub- 
lished in the " Rochdale Observer " and the " Kochdale Times " 
immediately after my return home : — 

A VISIT TO A CHURCH IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

\Repriulti{ from Ike " /iochdale Ohirmir" and " HocMah Times" 

cf Saturday , Uilohsr i2n,i, tSSj-l 

To THB Editor, 

Sir, — Ab an old Churchman, anil one who has takvn no smBll amount oi 
interest in Church matters in Rochdale for the last 60 years, with your per- 
mission, I will give a detailed but brief account of my visit last Sunday but 
one to Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight, where ihc Queen attends 
when slaying at Osborne. The occasion was the harvest festival. What 
took my aucnlion most on entering the church was the neatness of its (ruit 
and Boral decorations, there being an entire absence of anything in the way 
of symbolic designs which might confuse the ignorant, or which had some 
hidden meaning to the cultured mind. The church was tilled with a mixed 
congregation, and I was accommodated with a seat near the reading desk, 
and here I had the opportunity of witnessing camlorlably the whole order 
of the service. The service was commenced by the singing of the morning 
hymn, and was conducted according to the plain rubric of the Churcli of 
England. The prayers were read impressively by the clergyman without 
intoning or monotoning, the congregation earnestly taking part throughout. 
The communion table was void of candlesticks, vases, crucifixes, or any 
other Ri I ualiblic paraphernalia, there l>eing nothing upon it but a quantity of 
fruit and flowers neatly arranged. The o^an is at the West end in the 
Gallery, and the choir was mixed, male and female, and as may be under- 
stood was composed of well trained voices. The chants and hymns were 
sung 10 good old tunes that were characteristic of good old times. The 
psalms were read by the clergyman and the congregation alternately, and 
the " General Thanksgiving " was responded 10 devoutly by the whole of 
the people. When lliat part of the commuaion service which forms part of 
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the general service was ended the minister ascended into the pulpit and took 
for his text the first and second verses of Deut. xxvi., from which he 
preached a plain gospel sermon, referring at the close to the needs of the 
poor, on whose behalf the collection was made, and which look place 
without the reading of the offertory sentences. If this plain and holy Evan- 
gelical service is an indication of what Her Majesty desires I would that 
the churches in Rochdale and elsewhere would follow the example. I 
remember that 50 or 60 years ago, St. James*, St. Mary's, and St. Clement's 
Churches had a similar service and were thronged with worshippers every 
Sunday. Such, however, is not the case now, which leads one to conclude 
that Ritualism is not in harmony with the wishes of the majority of church- 
going people. PVom my conversation with some who do attend these places 
I find they are not satisfied, but say, what are we to do ? There is not an 
Evangelical Church which we can attend, and we do not like to adopt 
Dissent. I can see 13 churches from my house, and there is not one of 
them to which I can conscientiously go to worship in. Both I and my 
family have now gone to Manchester nine years, because we cannot have in 
Rochdale a plain service and a gospel sermon. 

Yours truly, 
Kilner Deyne Terrace, HAMLET NICHOLSON. 

The Park, Rochdale. 

I sent copies of the " Rochdale Observer " and the ** Rochdale 
Times " in which my letter appeared, to the Queen, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Rev. Canon 
Prothero, Vicar of Whippingham, and other clergymen. I 
received a letter from Canon Prothero, in which he stated that 
he was much pleased with the account of his service ; indeed, 
I was informed at the office of the " Rochdale Times " that he 
had sent for a number of copies, doubtless for distribution 
among his friends. 

At this time I was not acquainted with Mr. Kettleweli's 
name, but I addressed a paper to him in such a manner that it 
reached its intended destination, and I received a letter from 
him in which he acknowledged its receipt, thanked me for 
publishing the account of the service at Whippingham Church, 
and invited me to share his hospitality the next time I went 
down to the Isle of Wight. Copies of the " Rochdale Observer " 
and " Rochdale Times " fell into the hands of the Curate of 
Whippingham, from whom I received the following letter : — 

The Curate's House, Whippingham, Isle of Wight, 
Wednesday, November 6th, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Nicholson, — Your letter in the "Rochdale Times" and 
"Rochdale Observer" of October 22nd, 1887, was put in my hands the 
other day, and I read it with delight. As curate of Whippingham Church, 
I can bear testimony to the correctness of your description of the whole 
order of the service at St. Mildred's Church, in which it is my privilege to 
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□fGdate. Our ritual is tiimple and thoroughly con gregadonal, being con- 
ducted accoriiing lo the plain rubric of our Church, as fi.und in the Hook of 
Commoo Prayer. A hearty and dcvolional service, in which all ate able lo 
join, and thoroughly understnod, with a jilain gospel sermon, is what Her 
Majesty the Queen enjoys, and always finds when she is pleased to attend 
Divine Service at Whip ping ham Church. 

I am glaii lu hear you enjoyed yaut visit to the Isle of Wight 30 much, 
and hope i/ you come i>gain you will not fail to Call upon me, — I remain, 
with kind r^ards, very sincerely yours, 

HORTON A. JONES, Curate of Whippingham. 
Hamlet Nicholson, Esq., Kilncr Deyne Terrace, 
The Park, Rochdale. 
P.S. — You can make what use you like of this letter. 

I sent this letter to my frienii the Rev. A. Haworth, in whose 
church it has been my custom to worship, and he sent me the 
following reply : — 

St, Catherine's Rectory, Hey wood -street, Cheetham, 
Manchester, November 13th, 18S9. 
—The letter from the Curate of Whippingham is 
^ ^ nust feel it to be a large recompense lor the laud- 

able perseverance you have i^hown in the good cause. I was very much 
pleased with the letter he sent you, so frank and kind. It does one good to 
lind such men in such places, men who are not afraid (o avow themselves in 
favour of Evangelical services and faithful gospel preaching. Out Queen 
sets a noble example of obedience to law, and in her love (or a simple 
Evangelical and Protestant service. May she live long ! 

I trust the publication of his communication may be blessed for good 
to OUT dear old Church, that is so terribly aiBicted by so many unspi ritual 
men with their worldly perlormances. Vou mayuse my letter as you please. 
May our blessed Father bless the effort you are making. With everygood 
«nd kindest regarJs, in which my family joins, — I am, very sincerely yours, 
A. HAWORTH. 



Little ihotight I that my first visit to Osbiii ne v. 
with so many happy experience?. 



CHAPTER XXXl. 



THE RESULT OF MY ACCOUNT OF THE 
SERVICE AT WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH 



The account of my visit to Whippingham and the way in 
which the service is conducted there, having been through the 
courtesy of the editors published in the Rochdale Observer and 
the Rochdale Times^l was enabled to get it into the hands of 
those persons to whom it would have particular interest and 
through whom it might effect the greatest good. 

Consequently, I sent one each to Her Majesty, the Queen, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and 
Canon Prothero, the rector of Whippingham. Besides these, I 
also addressed one to the lodge-keeper (not then knowing his 
name) who kept the lodge opposite to the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, at Osborne. This reached the gentlemen for whom it 
was intended (Mr. Kettlewell), and he acknowledged its receipt 
in a very courteous letter, at the same time giving me a kind 
invitation to go to his residence the next time I went to the Isle 
of Wight, and he would be glad to entertain me and hoped I 
would not fail to go and share his hospitality. I thanked him, 
and promised acceptance of this unexpected invitation and 
resolved, my life being spared, 1 would go down the following 
summer to pay my first visit to Osborne. I went accordingly, 
was kindly received and well provided for on my arrival. I par- 
took of luncheon, Mr. Kettlewell requested me to make myself 
quite comfortable, and he would shortly have the carriage at 
the door. It was a beautiful little carriage, which the Queen 
allowed him to have for himself, his wife and daughter, in con- 
sideration of his having been in Her Majesty's service more 
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than thirty years. Lunch being over we drove offat once to the 
Steward's residence, which is a beautiful building surrounded 
by trees. Wc saw the Steward and he kindly gave Mr. Kettle- 
well his consent to drive me all through the grounds at Osborne, 
Oui first drive was to the " Model Farm " where we alighted, 
going over the whole of it and through the workshops. When 
this had been done, Mr. Kettlewell drove me through some 
very large fields where there was a quantity of game and cattle 
feeding. From there we went to the residence of the game- 
keeper which is in a very secluded spot. We next drove on to 
the sea shore, where we had a look over the bathing house. 
Here there is a very large kind of boat, about 40 yards long. 
It had seats all round and a false bottom comprised of a grid 
through which the sea water comes. It is fixed on a railway, 
and I was told when the bathing season comes on men of 
the Royal Navy come from Portsmouth to run it into the sea. 
The construction of it is such, that the water may be of depths 
varying from two to six feet, and hence is suitable for the bath- 
ing of both boys and adults. Close to it is a very nice, semi- 
circular building, seated all the way round inside, so that parties 
can sit and have a delightful view over the sea, and all the craft 
that passes. From this point Mr, Kettlewell drove me to see 
the coastguard station, which is on the seashore and much below 
the level of the carriage drive. He requested me to go by his 
direction along a pathway which he said would soon bring me 
to it. I went as he had instructed me and arrived at the starion. 
I found the place eminently adapted for its purpose. The 
topmost story is a room which is expressly kept for Her Majesty's 
out-look over the sea. On coming away and not knowing the 
place I turned to my right hand and got to the delightful 
promenade, with its clean flags and beautifully painted blue 
rails and splendid view over the sea. Having gone some dis- 
tance along this promenade, I got into a bewildered state, and 
wandered into a large wood where I got lost. Mr. Kettlewell 
had gone on from the point where he had requested me 10 meet 
him. While in the wood I saw Mr, Kettlewell's dog coming 
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down the hill toward me. It looked at me and then turned back. 
I followed it. When we got part of the way, I came to a good 
sized rustic summer-house, beautifully surrounded with shrubs, 
plants, and ferns. I ascertained afterwards that this was a place 
of private resort of the late Prince Consort. 

The dog here crossed the way from this house and went up 
the wood. When the top had been reached it jumped upon 
the hedge. I followed it, and saw Mr. Kettlewell at a distance. 
On seeing me he drove towards me and I got into the carriage. 
He then drove me by a way that leads into the Queen's Avenue, 
and thence into another road. When we had arrived here, he 
said, " Now dinner will be about ready, and as I don't need to 
go with you any longer, I will give instructions to my dog io 
take you to the * Queen's Walk,' which leads to the lodge." 
He said to the dog, "Take Mr. Nicholson to the Queen's 
Walk." The dog at once preceded me to that walk, along 
which we went and arrived at the house in time for dinner, my 
host by this time having also arrived, and we all sat down, himself, 
Mrs. Kettlewell, daughter and son, and myself. Instead of (as 
would naturally be expected, after such delightful exercise in so 
charmed a spot) partaking heartily of the excellent dinner 
which was provided, my breast was filled with emotion as I 
turned back in memory to the humble days of my childhood 
and youth, and to the earlier days of my manhood with all their 
trials, difficulties, and persecutions, and contrasted them with 
all that I had had the great honour to witness and enjoy. 
These happy associations of the moment had never been 
anticipated in my wildest imaginations ; and the kindnesses 
which Mr. Kettlewell and family had shown me can never lose 
place in my memory. Whilst at dinner, Mr. Kettlewell said 
to me, " You seem to be very well pleased with your drive this 
morning, and as you are such a good walker, my son shall go 
with you this afternoon through all the Royal stables, the 
conservatories, gardens, and the grounds, that you have not 
yet seen." Dinner over, Mr. Kettlewell junior, took me to see 
the stables, coach houses, harness rooms, and the buildings 
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specially constructed and set apart as residences for the coach- 
men, grooms, etc. We then went past the police station and 
other buildings adjoining thereto, on the way to the Avenue 
and to the Queen's Steward's residence. Here there are two 
lodges belonging to the Steward, one on each side the gateway 
at the entrance of the Avenue. We went down the Avenue, till 
we came to a road on the left-hand, up which we turned towards 
the palace. On the way down an incline off this road, to the 
left-hand, is a Scotch granite chair which is placed there in 
memory of John Brown, the Queen's favourite gillie, with his 
profile carved on it, and the words — 
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Behind this chair is a gravestone bearing the initials of a 
very favourite dog of her Majesty, which is buried there. 

A few yards away is the Queen's private Chape), and adjoin- 
ing it is the lower terrace with its beautiful shrubs and flower 
beds. Ascending a number of steps we came to the higher 
terrace. From this point there is a most lovely view down the 
valley. While looking on the noble palace and all its beautiful 
surroundings, suddenly the prophecy of Solomon which he made 
three thousand years ago, came to my mind. "Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business, he shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men," and this prophecy is yet true. 

On each side of the upper part of the valley is a series of 
closely mown lawns, planted here and there with clumps of trees, 
all of which go to give grandeur and beauty to the scene. 
There is a hill on the left-hand side of the valley, looking 
towards the sea, and on the top is erected a splendid pavilion 
which was at the Windsor Cattle Show, and which has been 
presented to the Queen. From the top of this hill there is a 
magnificent view of Portsmouth, Gosforth, Fairham, and 
Southampton. 

Passing from here we went to the opposite side of the palace 
by a pathway that led to the top of the hill, on which there was 
a large pond surrounded by a wall, about four feet high. All 
around the pond there are many varieties of such foreign shrubs 
and trees as will live and bear fruit in this latitude, and some 
of these where bearing fruit at the time. At the opposite point 
from where we entered there was another slope, at the foot of 
which there is a serai-circular seal. Silling in the middle of this 
seat, and looking up the incline, there are very tall trees on 
each side, and also foreign shrubs ; and when the sun is shining 
through a bright blue sky, and the heat is strong, it is like dwell- 
ing in the tropical regions. 

Again crossing the Avenue, we came to a tract of level land, 
in which trees have been planled by foreign monarchs who 
have visited the Queen at Osborne, as welt as some that have 
been planted by members of our own Royal family. Leaving 
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this part we went into the Conservatory, but the beauties of 
nature in flower and foliage which I saw there, baffle my feeble 
powers of description. We then walked through the splendid 
and carefully tended gardens, which brought to a close a day 
such as I had never before experienced through my long life of 
nearly eighty years, and my heart beats with gratitude that I 
have been permitted to enjoy such a reward — as I deem it to 
be — for my loyalty to my Church and to my Queen. 

I cannot close this chapter without recording my deep sense 

of gratitude to Mr. , the Steward at Osborne, for giving 

his permission to Mr. Kettlewell to shew me those lovely scenes 
and objects of such great interest as are herein recorded. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



PJilMROSES FROM THE WOODS AT OSBORNE. 



For the last four years I have been the recipient of a largo 
quantity of primroses, grown in the grounds at Osborne, and 
these have generally reached me, one or two days previous to 
" Primrose Day,'' April 19th. Last year, I sent by letter post, 
70 small cardboard boxes, containing some of these primroses 
to my friends in Scotland, London, Ulackpool, and Liverpool, 
as well as to those in the immediate neighbourhood. These 
were sent to me by my esteemed and much respected hiend, 
Mr. Kettlewell, who had been in the Queen's service 34 years, 
and who has since retired on a substantial pension, and is now 
living at Fairham, in Hampshire, where I have since visited him 
as his honoured guest. 

During his residence at Osborne, I was introduced to, and 
became the recipient of Mr. Scott's friendship, with whom I 
have since visited and who this year — iSgz — has sent me an 
equally large quantity of these lovely primroses. That which 
was at first the spontaneous act of a friend, has developed into 
an annual custom, not only as regards my friends at Osborne, 
but also with respect to my friends in Rochdaleand elsewhere ; who 
now look eagerly forward to Primrose Day, so much do they 
prize these flowers from Her Majesty's grounds ; and when I 
have distributed them, irrespective of party or creed, I have had 
the most certain manifestations of loyalty towards our beloved 
sovereign. In the cases of friends who happened to be trades- 
men, some of them have put the primroses into a suitable vessel 
and exhibited them in their windows with my card upon them, 
so that the people might know where they had come from. Many 
persons had gooe into the shops and begged them, one by one, 
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till the tradesmen had none left for themselves. The flowers 
are preserved by many, between the leaves of books, and in 
some cases my card is placed along with them. Among those 
whom I would specially mention as having received the prim- 
roses, is my octogenarian friend, and personal friend of the late 
John Bright, Mr. Craven, of Well-i'th-Lane, who is 84, two years 
older than myself. He and his family are always well pleased 
with the flowers when I send them. Unimportant as this pres- 
entation of the primroses may seem to some, personally the way 
in which they have been received by rich and poor alike, has 
been a great satisfaction to me, as one of Her Majesty's loyal 
subjects; and the letters received from influential ladies and 
gentlemen, to whom I have sent them, C. M. Royds, D.L ; James 
Brierley, Esq., J. P., Facit; Rev. A. Haworth, St. Catherine's, 
Manchester; Mrs. Clegg, High Crompton; and Mrs. Wainwright, 
the Rectory, Blackpool, and many others, are in themselves a 
sufficient acknowledgment for any service I may have rendered 
in their distribution. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



SABBATH DAY AT OSBORNE AND 
WHIFPINGHAM CHURCH. 



On a Sunday morning in the month of September, I took a 
short walk in the grounds at Osborne. The sun shone briglitly, 
the grass and leaves of the trees had all the freshness and verd- 
ance peculiar to our northern Spring ; while the fiowers on every 
hand were most delightful lo look upon. The cattle were graz- 
ing leisurely, the air was still and there was a serenity about 
everydiing which seemed to fill the soul with inspiration. As I 
was walking I met John Crown's brother, with whom I had a 
short conversation, and afterwards I returned to the lodge. 
Here Mr. Kettlewell was ready with his carriage to take me 
to church. We were in due time for service which I enjoyed 
very much, and when it was over, I remarked to Mr. Kettlewell, 
"The minisler has given us his blessing, and what a comfort- 
able thing it is to come out of Church with a peaceful mind." 
He invited me to go to the grave of his dear wife. When we 
got there, I conversed with him in reference to her kind and 
hospitable treatment towards me, when I first was received at 
their house^treaiment so friendly, that I had never before ex- 
perienced ; and which was greater even than 1 could possibly 
have anticipated. Little did I think, when last I saw her, that 
death would have deprived me of such a friend, and it was 
fortunate, as I said to Mr. Kettlewell, that he had sent me the 
photograph of himself and wife and the dog; for out of 
the respect I bore her, now that she was gone, I am glad to have 
her likeness to look upon. 

On ray second visit to Osborne, Mrs. Kettlewell was very ill, 
and confined to her bed. The Queen had visited her a abort 
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time previously. At the request of her husband, I sat with her 
the whole of a Sunday afternoon; and our conversation had 
reference mainly to the future state. She was hopeful, cheerful, 
and resigned^ and now she was gone never to return. After 
looking round the churchyard, at Whippingham, on this lovely 
Sunday morning — made solemn in thoughts of the dead, and yet 
serene in nature's calmness — we drove back to the lodge at 
Osborne. We sat down to an enjoyable dinner, and when it 
was over, the afternoon being exceedingly fine, we set out and 
went round the palace, took our walks through the woods and 
down to the sea shore. The tide was low, and we passed our 
time pleasantly, in picking up beautiful stones and shells in 
great variety. We sat down for a while, and enjoyed ourselves 
Very much in looking over the sea, and the surrounding clumps 
of trees that grew closely around us. After we had spent, a con- 
siderable time in this charming place, we came up the valley 
walk arid home to the lodge, where we had tea, and then pre- 
pared for Divine Worship at Whippingham Church, in the 
evening. When the service was over we walked home, and 
there spent a most comfortable evening in conversation, and then 
retired to rest. This ended what had been to me a sabbath day 
indeed, a day at Osborne I never can or shall forget. It was 
while impressed thus that I prayed at my bedside that God would 
bless me that night, while at rest on my pillow; that he would 
protect me from all snares by day or night ; that my rest should 
be the rest of peace, and truth, and holiness of the Most High 
God ; that I should ever he thankful to Him for His blessing 
bestowed on me that day, in the place where I had dwelt for a 
few short hours, amid peace, and joy, and harmony. May I 
ever be thankful lo Him for what He has done for me ; that 
He would bless my wife in her old age, and comfort her and 
give her health and strength, and His blessing for evermore. 
** Bless, Thou all my family, and keep them in the right path ; 
do Thou bless my relatives, and my friends here at Osborne ; 
and all elsewhere ; bless Thou my enemies if such there be, 
and preserve all others ; grant O Heavenly Father, that the 
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peace of Whippingham Church may ever be maintained in her 
plain and holy service; and that Thy blessing may be with the 
congregation ; so, that when it assembles to give Thee praise, 
ihat praise may be earnest and simple; that they may worship 
Thee in truth ; and that the blessing of the Almighty, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost may be with them evermore. Finally :— 
My God Thou hast given me health, strength, energy, and sight, 
ten long years more than man's allotted span ; yet I know not, 
no, I know not the hour when Thou shalt say to my soul, come 
out of that mortal frame and give an account of thy stewardship 
for thou mayest be no longer steward." 

Oh, that my works, my faith, my hope be not wanting in the 
scale of His mercy, in that He may say, "Go in peace, righteous- 
ness, holiness, and a crown of glory be thine for evermore." 
Amen. 

The following morning I prepared for coming home, Mr. 
Kettlewell very kindly informed me that he had an appoint- 
ment, and that if I would accept his daughter's services to drive 
me down to the boat she would do so, I gladly accepted his 
generous offer. We got into the carriage and as we were driving 
down the road, we overtook the curate of Whippingham Church 
and another clergyman. They were exceedingly courteous, 
and expressed the hope that I should have a pleasant journey 
home. We were in time for the boat, but I had only just time 
to shake hands with Miss Kettlewell and bid her good-bye. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



•".. 



MY SECOND VISIT TO Mr. KETTLE WELL, 

AT FAIRHAM, HANTS. 



Some time in the latter part of August, 1892, I received a 
very cordial invitation from Mr. Kettlewell, to go and visit him 
at Fairham, and that my stay must not be for two days only, as 
on the former occasion, but for a longer period. I went 
accordingly on the 21st September, and was received with a 
hearty welcome, such as had always been accorded to me 
when he resided at Osborne. Mr. Kettlewell's son had recently 
returned from Hong Kong, where he had been during the last 
four years, and he entertained us with an account of his visit 
and showed me a large variety of interesting objects, which he 
had brought back with him from China, a few of which he 
presented to me for my grand-daughters. The most interesting 
of these is a piece of the wall of Nankin. 

On the second day of my visit, Mr. Kettlewell drove me in 
his carriage as far as Portsdownhill, past Wellington Fort and 
Nelson Fort We afterwards came to South wick Fort, which 
we went into. It is one of the largest fortifications on the hills, 
and is 1,000 yards apart from other forts. I had a good view 
of the place, which is strongly fortified. We then came to 
Nelson's monument at the top of the hill, where we had a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country through a powerful 
field glass. From this point we could see the other fortifications 
further along the hill. Portsmouth, and the castle where all the 
soldiers were imprisoned that were taken in the French war, 
were easily seen. 

The chalk rocks on the Portsdownhills are a most interest- 
ing sight ; they are considered to be of the finest quality and 
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he la ge n the world. The chalk is carried from lbs quarries 
bj ne s of a railway which runs down to the vessels and is 
si pped h nee to all parts of the world as well as being carried 
b a 1 o II parts tif the kingdom. After partaking of sorae 
refreshment which my hostess provided, we came back partly 
over the down, and had the opportunity of seeing a very fine 
part of the county of Hampshire ; and we had also a splendid 
view of a beautiful mansion which belonged to the l^rd of the 
Manor. The day was very fine and we had a most enjoyable 
outing. 

On the following day we went to the village of Brown ; one 
of the prettiest villages I ever saw in all my travels. There was 
a beautiful iawn in the centre; the village church ; post otEce; 
grocers' shop; a small inn and a few whitewashed thatched 
cottages, the whole of which were surrounded with trees, and 
added to this there was a quietness and serenity about the place 
which impressed me with an idea of continuous happiness and 
contentment on the part of all who lived in the village. From 
here we went to Stubbington Lea, a watering place on the 
Solent. There is a pier and a long promenade, and a lai^e 
hotel, and a good many detached and semi-detached residences 
here. It was at one time thought that this would be a very 
noted place, but it is a failure. 

There are a great many streets laid out all over the estate, 
but as yet there are no buildings on the intervening plots. 
From here we drove to Brocklehurst, where we took the train to 
Gosport, and then the boat to Portsmouth. Here wc went into 
the dockyard, and afterwards to the town hall, which is a very 
fine building indeed, Passing from here we went to the prom- 
enade, which is really grand, being flagged for a distance of 
about two miles. There are a large number of boats for hire 
by visitors and pleasure seekers, and there are steamers regular- 
ly plying between Portsmouth and Ryde, Isle of Wight; 
besides, there arc conveyances in abundance, and everything, 
in fact, that may be required as luxuries or necessities. There 
is a beautiful plot of land abutting the promenade about a 
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hundred acres. It is very level, and is laid out for public use, 
and surrounded by good hotels, terraces, and large gentlemen's 
residences. On the promenade there is a monument placed 
opposite to where Lord Nelson embarked the last time when he 
went to the battle of Trafalger ; there is also on the top of the 
monument, the anchor belonging to the vessel which he com- 
manded and on which he received ihe fatal wound, and there 
is an inscription having reference to that memorable battle. 
Besides the Nelson monument there is another erected to the 
memory of the heroes who fell at Lucknow, during the Indian 
Mutiny. We had now seen the principal sights of Portsmouth, 
and returned to Fairham, having spent another most pleasant, 
instructive, and interesting day ; but above the mere enjoyment 
of going over these new scenes in the company of my friend 
Mr. Kettlewell, there is within me a pleasure derived from 
the friendship of himself and family which strengthens with 
years. I am always conscious of their extreme cordiality and 
respect, and never doubt the genuine welcome with which I had 
been received by them both at Osborne and Fairham, during 
my annual visit for the last five years. It only remains now to 
add that the morning after we had been to Portsmouth, Mr. 
Kettlewell kindly accompanied me to the railway station where 
I obtained my ticket for Southampton. Plaving arrived there 
I next took the steamer to Cowes, for the purpose of paying my 
fifth annual visit to Osborne. I arrived there safely, and was 
received as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Scott. Again my host 
and hostess extended to me the heartiest reception, and my 
every comfort was studied with all the fervour of true friendship 
and real hospitality. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



IN THE INDIAN ROOM AND THE QUEEN'S 
PRIVATE CHAPEL, AT OSBORNE. 



The Indian Room in the palace at Osborne will be so 
known because, when completed, it will represent Indian art in 
its decorations and furniture in its hitherto highest state of 
development. The best known arlists, five in number, have 
been engaged and brought over from India to Osborne, where 
they have been engaged for over two years in the mural decora- 
tions alone, and these when finished will surpass for richness 
and chasteness anything of the kind in any other palace in the 
kingdom. When I was at Osborne, in 1891, the foreman in 
charge of these decorations permitted me to go into the room 
and see the work in which he and his men were engaged. On 
learning that I had come down again he sent word to me at Mr. 
Scott's that he would be very glad if I would go over and see 
tlie Indian room, which was more advanced towards completion 
ihan when I was there i? months ago. I was glad to receive 
such a kind and generous invitation. I went down in the 
afternoon to the Palace and he received me very cordially. We 
soon got into conversation, and he said to me : " The last time 
yoti were here 1 2 months ago we were up in the roof placing 
the ornaments there. I often think of you coming up the 
laddLT and upon the scaffold at the age of 8^, nnd how very 
much surprised I was to see yon. You are now heie again, and 
do not appear to be any the worse for age." I told him in reply 
I had nothing of T.hich to complain, He then took me all round 
the room, and what most took my attention was the representa- 
tion of a peacock, which was magnificent, and placed over the 
mantelpiece. It was represented in full plumage, and though 
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in plaster every feather was worked out in the minutest detail. 
It would be useless were I to attempt to describe the exquisite 
designs of the mouldings, suffice it to say that as a memento of 
my visit I was presented with some small specimens of the 
mouldings, which are duly labelled and placed in my grand- 
daughter's museum. Having carefully viewed the Indian Room 
I was introduced to a lady who had charge of the palace, and 
I asked her if she would kindly allow me to go through Her 
Majesty's private chapel, and she readily assented. She was 
extremely courteous, and willingly supplied me with such 
information as I desired, and directed me to a point where I 
should get a full view of the chapel. The seating consisted of 
chairs, on each of which was placed a good-sized prayer book. 
I took up one of them and opened it, the type was good, and 
there being no stained windows to dim the light from heaven, 
although an octogenarian, I was able to read the psalms with 
ease without the aid of glasses. I then went to the west end 
where the communion table is situated. It was a plain table 
and uncovered. A short distance from it the reading desk was 
situated, and this serves for the reading of the prayers, the 
lesson, and the sermon. The Queen's chair is placed directly 
opposite, it is a two-arm chair, and is provided with a small 
desk, in front of which rests Her Majesty's books. The organ 
next took my attention ; it is a plain structure with gilt pipes, 
and its size proportioned to the chapel itself. It was while 
looking on this — to me the most interesting object of all in the 
chapel — ^that my mind flashed instantly back to my early boy- 
hood. 

I was born opposite to the Presbyterian Chapel in 
Blackwater-street, Rochdale. A member of the congregation 
who worshipped there was on business in London, and while there 
he had heard of an organ which was for sale that had belonged 
to Kin2 George the III. He went to see it, and afterwards 
bought it and had it sent down to Rochdale and rebuilt in the 
chapel. It was necessary to build a gallery for its reception 
with pews on each side, the organ being placed in the centre- 
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As I lived opposite to the chapd I was appointed to the office 
of organ-blower on the practice nights only, there being another 
elder boy who lived at an inconvenient dislance who performed 
that office on a Sunday. At first there was not an organist who 
had sufficient experience to take the services, and the one who 
got the appointment had himself lo have instructions from a 
capable teacher. The practice for the choir and the practice 
for the organist required my services frequently, and I received 
a penny for every hour I blew for ihe organist, whether for his 
own or the benefit of the choir. I was at this time about ^ 
years of age, but the religious influences of my home had im- 
planted a strong desire in my mind to possess a bible, together 
with the circumstance that the wife of the Rev. Foster, of 
St. Stephen's Church of the Lady Huntingdon's Connexion — 
a lady devoted to religious work — went about the town seeking 
purchasers for bibles on the weekly purchase system, when 
people had not the means to pay for them outright. I told my 
fatlier and mother I would like to have one, but they told me I 
had no money. I reminded them that I had saved something 
towards one already from the organ blowing allowance, and I 
would give this (o Mr^. Foster. The payments were to be at 
the rate of fourpence weekly, to be paid on every Friday. My 
father said I should be unable to meet these payments regularly, 
and so determined was I not lo be disapjiointed, that I offered 
to my father to go without dinner on the Friday if he would 
allow me twopence as a consideration towards the sum required. 
This arrangement was accepted, I got possession of my bible, 
which was valued at ten shilling', and I regularly met the 
weekly payments. In the end Mrs. Foster, in consideration of 
my determination, made me an allowance of a shilling. Mrs. 
Foster died 70 yeare ago, and a t.iblet is erected to her memory 
in St. Stephen's Church. Fortunately it happened that I did 
not require to go dinnerless every Friday, but it did so happen 
on many occasions. This bible is still in my possession, and as 
I look upon it my mind reverts to the peculiar circumstances 
under which it was obtained. It has been my guide and 
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ccm orter throughout the many Irials and troubles of my life, and 
I have ever tried to shape my daily actions according to the 
divine counsels which it contains, counsels that I have never 
sought in vain, and by which I have been sustained when strug- 
gling for the truth against the enemies of our true Protestant 
faith, or when bowed by the pangs of domestic affliction. 

Having regard to the mind's reversion to the early incidents 
cf life by the law of association of ideas, my readers will pardon 
this app«irent digression. It only remains to be stated that I 
left the hallowed precincts of Her Majesty's private chapel 
with my mind more deeply impressed than ever that she in no 
w^ay gives countenance to a high ritual in those churches where 
it is her custom to worship. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE QUEEiyS ALMSHOUSES AT WHIPPINGHAM. 



The village of Wliippiiigliam is within a comparatively small 
area, which is dotted here and there with the residences of appar- 
ently well to-do people, which, next to the village church, arrests 
the attention of the visitor; but the most attractive of ail are the 
Queen's Almshouses which are built just ojjposite the Church. 
Iti order that my readers might form some idea of this tangible 
manifestations of her Majesty's tender considerations for the aged 
ivho have in some way served her, or, who have come within 
her recognition from some cause or other, the annexed engraving 
from a photograph is supplied to ihem ; and beautiful as [he re- 
presentation is, as aworkof art showing the superior architectural 
skill of their designer, compared with the idea derived from the 
buildings and their surroundings on the spot, any description in 
words must be totally inadequate, Each house has a garden in ■ 
front from twenty to thirty yards in length and they are divided 
from each other by a gravel walk which leads from the house to 
the highway. These gardens are tended by a gardener who is 
specially provided by the Queen ; and they are exclusively laid 
out with a small grass plot and flower beds, which from early 
spring to autumn, enliven the scene with flowers of varied tints 
and forms, and whose perfiunes scent the morning breeze. 

The houses are of one storey only, as will be seen from the 
drawing, but their internal arrangements lack nothing which is 
necessary to the domestic comfort of these for whom they are 
provided. From iheir close proximity to the church it would 
seem that her Majesty had not while providing for their earthly | 
wants, forgotten their spiritual care; indeed, this notion k 
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Strengthened by the fact that they are constantly visited by the 
Rev. Canon Prothero, or his curate the Rev. Horton A. Jones. 

These aged people have their own appointed seats in the 
Whippingham Church, the service is plain, and it is pleasant to 
hear them join heartily in the responses and other parts of the 
service. I have on one or two occasions been in the houses of 
these people, and enjoyed most pleasant conversations, in which 
they have spoken in the highest terms of appreciation of her 
Majesty's benevolent regard for them. 

In addition to what is above stated in reference to the village, 
there are the Day and Sunday Schools, which are situated a 
short distance from the Church, and these are well attended. 

From the first time I visited AVhippingham Church, the 
Curate has always shown a friendly feeling towards me. I have 
taken tea with him and on the occasion of my last visit, I called 
upon him and we had a short walk, after which I shook hands 
with him and bid him good bye. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



■ ^ISIT TO ALUM BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT. 



On the occasion of former visits to the Is'e of Wight I had 
availed myself of the opportunity of seeing some of the principal 
places of interest which I have briefly memioned in an earlier 
chapter. Beautiful as some of these are, they are entirely 
eclipsed by the natural beauties of Alum Bay. While staying 
with Mr, Scott on the occasion of my last visit to Osborne, I 
walked down one morning early to Cowes. I arrived there 
about ten o'clock and went by train to Freshwater, which is the 
nearest point by rail to Alum Bay. On enquiring the distance 
to walk by road I was lold it was about three miles, so I set 
out on the journey on foot. The distance I think must have 
been considerably more than slated judging by the time it took 
me to walk, which was something more than an hour. The 
hedges on each side the road were high, and the trees were still 
in full green foliage, with an a\enue here and there on the way. 
The harsTst was over, the corn having been gathered in two or 
three weeks previously. This was on the 22nd or 33rd of 
September, After enjoying a most pleasant wnlk I arrived at 
the hotel, which is situated only a short distance from the top of 
the cliffs which overlook the bay. I partook of refreshments 
here and entered into convt;rsalion with the keeper of the hotel, 
and he supplied me with a considerable amount of usetiil and 
interesting information. Between the hotel and the top of the 
cliffs there is a green sward on a sloping ground toward the sex 
Here an aged seaman sat who had spent much of his time at 
sea on board a merchant vessel; he had lost the toes of one 
foot and was much injured on the other. I entered into | 
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conversation with him, and found him an intelligent and a very 
well-informed old man. He had a newspaper spread out in 
front of him, on which he was offering for sale a great variety of 
fancy articles cut out of the beautiful coloured rocks for which 
Alum Bay is famous, such as toy baskets filled with shells, &c. ; 
and specimens of the various coloured rocks of which the cliffs 
are composed. I resolved to make a purchase from him, but 
told him I would call on my way back. 

I now commenced my descent of the cliffs by a circuitous 
path which is somewhat awkward for anyone not accustomed to 
it, but with the exercise of care I landed safely on the beach. 
Here to my surprise I beheld a handsome pier, as near as I can 
judge 100 to 150 yards in length. There was a strong wind 
blowing at the time with a high sea running, and I was obliged 
to exchange my hat for my handkerchief, which I tied firmly on 
my head. I left my hat in the care of the gentleman in charge 
of the office at the entrance of the pier, where there was also for 
sale a variety of curiosities made from the different coloured 
rocks. I walked nearly to the end of the pier so that I could 
have a good view of the **Needles," which consist of a number 
of rocks standing up high out of the water and run a consider- 
able distance into the sea. These are situated between 
Freshwater Bay and Alum Bay. 

As I turned round on the pier to come back a scene of 
natural beauty presented itself to me which my feeble powers 
of language are utterly unable to describe, and I can only 
suggest as a means of anyone realising these wonderful works 
of nature that they should go and see them for themselves. The 
various strata of which the cliffs here are composed lie in a 
vertical position, and could only have been so placed by those 
wonderful convulsions of nature which have contributed to make 
the hills and valleys, and those undulating surfaces of the earth 
which have deprived it of the tiring monotony of a continuous 
level plain. There stood the rocks side by side, green, red, 
brown, yellow, a dark coloured rock, and lastly the white chalk ; 
all constituting one beautifully painted scene, painted by the 



hand of nature, and far transcending anything tliat the greatest 
human artist could possibly depict on canvas. These rocks 
consist of very fine sandstone, and they are somewhat easily 
cut, and yield freely to the denuding forces of nature, frost, 
rain, heat, winds, &c. These sandy substances being so easily 
displaced are carried down by the rains on to the beach, where 
they are collected by a class of people who fix them in a 
ornamental fashion in glass bottles and vases, so as to givff a 
idea of the different coloured rocks from whence they are 
derived. The coast at this part of the island is very dangerous, 
and many shipwrecks have happened here. While standing on 
the pier a large steamer laden with passengers fiom Portsmouth 
stopped opposite for a few minutes, but the captain finding the 
wind too high for a safe landing returned ; and another from 
Cowes was also obliged to turn back without landing the 
passengers. In the event of an enemy attempting to land here 
he would most likely have a warm reception, for there are two 
fortresses on the cliffs sufficiently manned and capable of 
dealing destruction to any vessels coming within their reach. 

Leaving the beach I returned up tlie cliffs by the way I 
came. As promised I called on the old seaman and made a 
purchase from him of some of his curiosities for my grand- 
children's museum, I sat down on the grass beside him and 
entered into conversation with him. It was while thus eng; 
that he told me the following story, which reveals the sympathetic 
and tender-hearted nature of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. He told nie that Her Roya! Highness had sat on 
the grass just about where I was silting, and that she had 
had a conversation with him; she at the same time ; 
chased from him all the articles which were exposed. On 
seeing the basket near she asked him what he had got in it, and 
finding that he had moie ornaments she bought them also and 
made him a present of a sovereign besides ; and he was not a 
little elated when he found out before she left that he had been 
patronised by and had the honour of holding a conversatioa 
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with such an illustrious lady. In support of his statement he 
referred me to the hotel near, where he said his story would 
receive confirmation. 

I wished him good day and returned to the home of my host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Scott, at Osborne, where I arrived 
about seven o'clock in the evening. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Jl/y LAST JOURNEY HOME FROM OSBORNE. 



I HAD seen Alum Bay, had walked about Osborne, and 
been permitted to vieiv the Indian Room at the palace and the 
Queen's private chapel, and the time h.id come for my return 
home. Accordingly Mr. and Mrs. Scott were stirring at 5 
o'clock on the last morning of my stay with them, and when I 
arose breakTast was awaiting me, of which I partook very 
heartily. When it was over I chatted for a while with my host 
and hostess, and expressc J myself in terms ai^preciative of their 
hospitality and friendship. It now came the time when I must 
once more leave thsm. Mr. Scott came with me to Cowes, a 
journey of about two miles, which we accomphshed on foot, 
arriving about 7 o'clock, just in time for the steamer for South- 
ampton. I a rived there in time for the 8-50 a.m. train, which 
I took and arrived at Waterloo, London, at two minutes past 
eleven o'clock. From here I went by 'bus to St. Pancras 
Station, and left there at twelve noon for Manchester, where I 
arrived at 4-20 p.m. I then took the next train home to 
Rochdale, where I arrived at 5 o'clock, having done a journey 
of over 300 miles in ten hours. So anxious were my friends to 
hear of my safe arrival I sent them a telegram at 5-15 as 
follows: — "Arrived safe at five, fine on thi way, rain here," 
My readers will sec on reference to the account of my walk to 
Newcastle with my father 70 years ago, and my ride on the 
coach from London 63 years ago, the great difference in the 
speed at which I am travelling at this late hour of my life- 
Then, it took me five days to walk 150 miles and thirty hours 
to ride 190 miles. Now I go 300 miles in ten hours, thanks to 
men like Watt and Stephenson, who by study and perseverance 
have brought into being those wonderful discoveries that have 
done away with the drudgeries of former limes and made a loi^ 
journey comparatively speaking a luxury. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



VISIT TO PARIS, 



I EXHIBITED my cricket ball at the Paris Exhibition and 
was fortunate in obtaining a prize, and consequently thought it 
my duty to go and see the Exhibition. Accordingly I went and 
took my elder daughter along with me. We went to London, 
and from there to Newhaven, where we took the steamer to 
Dieppe, and arrived in time for breakfast the next morning. 
From Dieppe we proceeded to Rouen, and thence to Paris, 
where we got comfortable lodgings convenient to the Exhibition. 
Here we spent two days in looking over the vast achievements 
of the human mind, as well as the beauties of nature, in plants, 
flowers, etc. Besides the Exhibition we visited the principal 
sights of the city, and on the Sunday morning we went to the 
Notre Dame. As we went on the way to the church it had 
not the appearance of Sunday morning, for there were stalls close 
to the church and just going inside the doors, on which were 
offered for sale every article usually forming part of the church's 
ritual, such as crosses, crucifixes, rosaries, censers, and candles 
from six inches to four feet in length, together with many other 
idolatrous emblems. At the right hand side as we entered, 
there was a large altar on which there was a crucifix, and on 
each side of it were flower pots containing a great variety of 
most exquisite flowers, and a tremendous quantity of candles, 
all of which were lighted. There was a fine Brussels carpet 
about 15 yards by 10, on which the priests who are in the 
procession kneel. Farther again on the right, as we went up 
the aisle, there were a number of confessionals, each one being 
for different districts. Proceeding to the east end we came to 
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another altar lighted also in a similar manner to the one we had 
already passed. Still continuing along the aisle we came to a 
point where we entered the body of the church where there is 
another great altar on which rests the "Sacred Heart" This 
altar is more ornamental and more profusely lighted with 
candles than either of the other two altars ahove mentioned. 
From this altar commences the procession of priests, nuns 
dressed in black, and nuns dressed in white, the Jesuit priests, 
the students, acolytes, and censer bearers. The procession 
was headed by two men, who had staves with steel tips, with 
which they struck the floor at every step. This was the signal 
to the congregation to kneel down. Immediately following 
these men came the Archbishop carrying the " Sacred Heart," 
and he himself walking under a magnificent canopy, carried by 
six bearers. The smoke from the burning incense in the 
censors was of great density, and at times caused the Archbishop 
to be almost obscured. This procession forms part of the 
service. The music for more than one hour was of the most 
enchanting character. After spending about four hours in the 
church we retired, well prepared for a rest, to our lodgings. 
We visited Marsailles and several other places outside the city. 



CHAPTER XL. 



VISIT TO ANTWERP, 



After our visit to Waterloo, we went on the following day to 
Antwerp, which is a very ancient seaport in Belgium ; indeed, 
it is said to be one of the largest seaports of Europe ; at the 
height of its prosperity, in the sixteenth century, it had a popu- 
lation of 125,000 inhabitants. The chief object of interest, is 
its famous old cathedral, which we visited. Here, we saw many 
valuable paintings by the old masters. Having spent at least a 
couple of hours in this magnificent place, we went to see several 
otlier places of interest, in the modern or new part of the town. 
Passing from here, we went to the " old town," where the streets 
are very narrow ; and at the end of several streets there was a 
representation of the Madonna, in the presence of which, some 
bowed down on their knees ; some crossed themselves ; while 
others took off their hats, as acts of reverence. 

These streets were, generally speaking, dirty, and consisted 
largely of old shops, where sailor's requisites were sold, being 
near to the quay. 

The river here is very wide, and there were many ships there 
at the time of our visit. While standing looking at the vessels, 
we saw a ship set sail to London, laden with such fruits as were 
in season in the month of July. Besides what there might have 
been stored in the hold of the vessel, the decks were loaded 
alrpost up to the rigging ; and the wonder to me was, that there 
could be anything like safety with a cargo of so large a quantity. 

There is, with probably two exceptions, no city in Europe 
which can compare with Antwerp in wealth of historical associ- 
ation. Owing to its position upon an ample and navigable river, 
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it is not only an important seaport to-day but it is growing, and 
may yet regain much of its former splendour. 

The city contains much to interest everybody, no matter 
what their taste may be. For the soldier there are the fortifica- 
tions which entirely surround the city, vast moated earthworks 
bristling with guns, which are, however, much out of date. 
The present boulevard stands upon ihe site of the old line of 
fortifications. To the antiquary the whole city is a perfect para- 
dise ; for the bibliomanic there is the Plantain Museum, contain- 
ing a wonderful collection uf some of the earliest books that 
were ever printed ; and not only the books themselves, but all 
the blocks, type, foundry and machinery required for their pro- 
duction. For the artist, there is the finest collection of "old 
masters " the world contains, not only in the galleries and mus- 
eums, but in the Cathedral and Churches. For the student of 
art, there are the free schools (all schools are free in Antwerp), 
and there are very few English artists who have not passed 
through the art schools in this city before learning the value of 
colour in the Parisian studios, and chiaro-oscuro under the 
brilliant skies of Rome, Venice, and Naples. For the 
architect, there are some of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture in the world and decorative effects in the cathedral 
and numerous churches which dazzle the eyes by reason of their 
richness, notwithstanding the "dim religious light" which 
comes throngh richly stained-glass windows to colour the gloom. 
For the zoologist there is a remarkably fine collection of animals. 
For the ritualist there are implements of torture and dungeon, 
left as a legacy by those religious fanatics who, by means of an 
inquisition and under cover of religious zeal, persecuted good 
people and made wicked people their tools. For everybody 
there is something to please, — the busy gasconade on the quays, 
the docks, the shipping, the flower market, the old world look 
about the place, the narrow and dirty streets in the old part of 
the city, the milk cart drawn by dogs, (he lace manufactories, 
the quaint lace headdress of the peasants, and the thousand 
and one things which one may expect to find tn an old city 
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several times besieged and sacked, a thousand years old, full of 
Spanish character, half Flemish, half French, the home of great 
artists, and a city that, as much as any in Europe, felt the baneful 
presence of the Church of Rome, the Inquisition, and the 
horrors that both committed in the name of God. 

The dock, considering the importance of this seaport, did 
not seem to me large. After we had dined, we spent some time 
in viewing other parts of the town of less importance, which 
took up the time at our disposal. Having finished our sight- 
seeing in this ancient, and to me never-to-be-forgotten place, we 
wended our way to the railway station, and started on our 
journey to Brussels. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



Before visiting Waterloo we had spent one night in the 
hotel at Brussels, but had not seen anything of the city, so after 
seeing Antwerp we spent the following day in seeing some of 
the sights of Brussels, Our first visit was to the Royal Picture 
Gallery, where we spent several hours, but even then could 
only see part of the vast collection of unique and valuable 
pictures hung on the walls of its twelve massive rooms. 

We went from here to the public park, most magnificent, 
and beautifully situated, with statues here and there, and a lake 
on whose bosom floated the swan and several species of aquatic 
birds of that and other foreign countries. 

Our lime having been largely taken up in the picture gallery 
and the park we were left with little time in which to see other 
places, but I was determined not to leave without seeing the 
cathedral. Our stay here was necessarily short, and was too 
hurried to notice anything that need be here recorded. More- 
over the evening was close on us, and we were compelled to go 
to our hotel to make ready for our return journey home. Con- 
sequently our luggage was packed, and after breakfest the 
morning following we discharged our hotel bill, went to the 
railway station and took our tickets for Calais. While standing 
on the platform an incident occurred which took my attention, 
and in which I became very much interested, I saw a carriage 
which was set apart for females only, and while standing near 
to it three ladies came up, and were immediately followed by 
two gendarmes, who demanded their passports. It transpired 
that they were only going a few miles. There was considerable 



excitement between the ladies and the gendarmes, and ultimately 
the ladies were taken into custody and walked off to prison. 
I thought this conduct very strange, and felt grieved to think 
that they should be submitted to such treatment, while we who 
were foreigners were going about without passport, and not even 
being asked for one. The people about were indignant, and I 
could never understand why we, who were English, should be 
allowed to go about free. However we took our seals in the 
train and arrived safely at Calais. Here we got very nice 
lodgings, near to the old market place. During our short stay 
here we saw some of the principal objects of interest in the 
town, and also the fortifications, finally embarking on board the 
steamer to Dover. When we went on board the sun was shining 
brightly with every prospect of a most enjoyable voyage. We 
had not long been on the sea, however, when the wind got up 
to .T hurricane. The water was driven over the deck in a flood, 
and before we were halfway across the channel I was seized with 
sea-sickness, which made me very ill for the rest of the voyage. 
This sickness took the whole of my strength, and it was with 
difficulty thai I was able to walk to my lodgings. My daughter 
had taken the precaution to go tci her berth, and consequently 
shared a better fate. 

As soon as we got to our lodgings I had some tea prepared, 
to which I added a little brandy and went to bed. In the 
morning I rose from my bed like a lark, free from any effects of 
the previous day's sea-sickness. This was on the Sunday 
morning, and I discovered my landlord to be an Evangelical 
Churchman, hke myself I was offered a seat in bis pew at 
the Protestant church which he attended. 

When I got to the church the minister happened to be at 
the door, and he most kindly took my daughter and I to the 
pew. The service was plain, truly Evangelical, and to me a 
great source of enjoyment. In the afternoon we rtalked about 
the docks and the town, and on the Monday morning we started 
by train to London, where we stayed two days, afterwards 
coming via the Midland Railway home. Here we arrived safely 
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about seven in the evening, after having gone a long journey of 
1,700 miles without any accident. We had fine weather every 
day, and it was altogether an outing I shall never forget, for 
even now the scenes which I have here recorded oft find em- 
ployment for my mind in night's still hours. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



VISIT TO WATERLOO, 



Having seen the Exhibition at Paris, the principal sights of 
the city and suburbs, I next determined on a visit to the field of 
Waterloo, that memorable place where the fate of Napoleon was 
decided, and where the peace of Europe, through the valour of 
the Duke of Wellington, was for a long time secured. Besides 
any special interest that Waterloo might have, there was one, 
more particular to me, on account of two volumes of a manu- 
script poem on the " Battle of Waterloo," of which my father 
is the author. Following on with my intention, I took tickets 
for my daughter and myself from Paris to Brussels. On the 
way we stayed a short time at Lille, where our luggage was ex- 
amined previous to our entrance into Belgium. Having to wait 
over an hour before we could pass on our journey, we took a 
walk among the fortifications, by which the town is surrounded. 
Our time being exhausted, we took our places in the train and 
continued our journey to Brussels, where we arrived at about 8 
o'clock in the evening. We went to the Hotel where the Water- 
loo coach is owned, which is beautiful and well-fitted throughout, 
where we enjoyed the greatest possible comfort and attention, 
and for which a very reasonable charge was made. In the 
morning I went to pay my hotel bill. The coach for Waterloo 
was just at the door, and while paying my bill it was driven 
away. I said to the mistress of the hotel, " I am sorry I was 
not in time to go to Waterloo," and she replied, " The coach is 
ours, and it is only gone round the city to pick up the passen- 
gers, and will be here again in about half-an-hour." I enquired 
what was the fare, and she replied, ** Five francs each, and I 
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will give you all the other information that is required." The 
coach was after the fashion of our old stage coaches, with coach- 
man and the guard with his horn. The lady said, " You will 
have to pay the coachman, one franc ; the guard, one franc ; 
and one franc to the guide when you arrive at the village of 
Waterloo. The coach came ; the morning was lovely, VVe 
took our seats in the coach and were driven off immediately. 
We had not gone far when we came to a large forest, the trees 
were so lofty and full of fohage — being in the month of July — 
that when we got into the thiclc of the wood, it was not possible 
to read the newspaper, the light being so effectually excluded 
by the leaves of the trees. When nearing the edge of the forest 
we came into a long avenue, and here and there was a farm- 
house or small cottage. This avenue is quite a mile in length, 
and on emerging from it, we came upon beautiful farmsteads, 
which extended to the village of Waterloo. 

When we arrived at the church, at Waterloo, the guide came 
to us ; we paid him his fee and he went with us, and explained 
what was to be seen in the church. The church has a large 
dome situated at the West end, and round this dome are placed 
a great many monuments and tablets, in memory of our gallant 
heroes who died on the plains of Waterloo. This is a sight 
worthy of being seen by every Englishman, and I should not 
have regretted my visit, even if there had not been other objects 
of interest to be seen. Having viewed the church we again took 
our places on the coach, and drove to the field of Waterloo. 
Here, we alighted to dine, and we had a downright good Eng- 
lish dinner ; consisting of roast beef, veal cutlets, leg of mutton, 
pies, tarts, and there was a round of horse beef at one end of 
the table, for anyone accustomed to that class of food ; but it 
too black for any of our company. The only charge made 
a franc and a half, but if we had bitter aie or stout, we had 

ay for it m addition, hut no mote than it was worth in a 
foreign country. 

During the whole of our journey, from the beginning to the 
end, we never tasted of any kinds of spirits or wines. 
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Dinner over, we once more found ourselves on the coach, 
this time lo see the sights of Waterloo, We drove to the 
" Ferme et Chateau D' Hougomont." Here we saw the relics 
which have been found on the battlefield, and we paid half-a- 
franc to see them. We also saw the well in the centre of the 
yard, in which it is stated, a great number of bodies were found 
when the tattle was over. Passing from the farmyard, up a few 
steps, we came to the orchard, where, it is said from la.ooo to 
13,000 soldiers perished, this being the place where the battle 
raged with terrible fierceness, and if the English soldiers had 
not by sheer intrepidity, maintained the position, it is thought 
Napoleon would have gained the victory. We afterwards went 
to view the outside of the brick wall, surrounding the orchard. 
The French soldiers mistaking this wall for the red jackets of 
the English, concentrated their shots upon it, and the effects of 
the shots are still plain to be seen where the bricks are broken. 
After examining the chief objects of interest at Hougomont, we 
again ascended the coach and drove to the " Montague du 
Lion." This is an artificial mound 'about 200 feet in height, 
and is surmounted by a metal lion which is looking towards 
France, one foot resting on a large ball. It stands on 
a pedestal, and is said to weigh about 28 tons, and is 
made from the metal of cannons captured from the French. 
This mound is thrown up on the spot where the Prince 
of Orange was wounded in the battle ; and the charge 
to go to the top is half-a-franc. From the top of this mound 
there is a most beautiful landscape for many miles round, and 
from here a complete view is seen of the whole of the battle- 
field. I asked the guide where the wood was that Blucher 
emerged from and surprised Napoleon Bonaparte, and he 
pointed to a wood about 3 or 3 miles distant. 

When we had viewed all the other sights we commenced the 
return journey to Brussels, where we arrived about 7 o'clock in 
the evening, having enjoyed a most delightful and interesting 
day's excursion. 

The incidents, military and political, which are crowded in 
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the celebrated loo days terminating with the battle of Waterloo, 
have, over and over again, been made ihe subjects of literary 
and poetical masterpieces, yet I cannot stay the pen as my 
memory takes me back to the time when the fields, with their 
historical ruins, mounds and monuments there spread out before 
me. Here is the farm of Hougoumont, ihe chateau, well, and 
orchard, where the right flank of the allied army was fixed, and 
against which Napoleon hurled the full force of all his available 
legions throughout the day. There is the very gate where so 
many heroic deeds were done, and the well where so many 
heroes were buried. Here is the very ridge behind which the 
impatient Guards were concealed when the Iron Duke bade them 
to be " up and at 'em "; there is the spot where Blucher with 
part of Ihe Prussian army appeared, just in time to make cer- 
tain the defeat of the French, and turn the defeat into a rouL 
There is the Prussian monument, erected in memory of the 
Prussian heroes who perished that day. Here is the spot where 
Wellington and Blucher shook hands, while the dead and dying 
lay in heaps around them, and the din of battle still sounded, 
hut afar off, as the retreating French were chased by their 
victors. Here is the great earth-mound surmounted by a bronze 
lion with eyes on France, erected to commemorate the downfall 
of the dynasty that had been a scourge to Europe, and a stand- 
ing menace to the peaceful inclinations of a Continent. This 
was the ground where two of the greatest marshals the world 
has ever seen measured their genius and iheir strength, and 
upon which more men were engaged in combat within smaller 
compass than has ever occurred before or after. 

It has been aptly said, that "providence is on the side ot 
the big battalions." To a certain extent this is true, but it has 
often happened that British armies have been smaller in number 
than their opponents, and yet have beaten them. This is owing 
to the indomitable British pluck, which drew from Napoleon 
the remarks, — " What brave troops," and " Those English they 
are never beaten." Had the chateau and farm of Hougoumont 
been captured and occupied by ihe French, the tables would 
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have been turned, but though the British troops were most 
furiously assailed, and the chateau fired by the French, any 
effort to capture the place was repulsed. 

The number of people of all nations who annually visit the 
field of battle is enormous, and the fluency of the guides in 
narrating the various incidents of the day, is proportionate to 
the number of times their tales are told. With an eye to busi- 
ness, they have always a collection of bullets, regimental number 
plates, buckles, bones, fragments of shells, pistols and rifles 
about their persons, which are pressed for sale upon the visitors. 
So many years have passed since the battle was fought, and so 
many souvenirs as above described have been sold, that there 
is a rumour to the effect that Birmingham does a fair export 
trade in the manufacture of antique relics. 



CHAHTER XLIII. 



FROM CHILDHOOD TO OLD AGE. 



When I was very young, I was in the habit of playing in Kilner 
Deyne fields, and have often spent many happy hours along 
with others there, in gathering daisies, buttercups, and primroses. 
At that eariy period of my life, I was always desirious that if ever 
a house should be built in Kilner Deyne field, I should like to 
live there. Little did I think then, that my childish ideal would 
be realized, by living in a house of ray own, on that desired 
spot. Alike joy and disappointment, the future is wisely 
hidden from us, and it is only after passing through long times 
of trial and difficulty, that we can best appreciate the realization 
of our brightest ideals. After I had obtained the patent of my 
cricket ball, I began assiduously to put it before the cricketing 
world. For a long time, I spent all the profit derived from it in 
extensive advertising ; the more I spent in this direction, and 
the larger demand for the ball, for it proved in use to fulfil all 
the required conditions. The time at last came, when I could , 
spare money, beyond what I required to work my now extensive 
business, and I leased a plot of land, on the very spot, where in 
my childish fancy, I thought I would like to live. I built five 
large houses here, and have resided in one of them for the last 30 
years. This plot of land is now in the Rochdale Park. About 
200 yards away from these houses in a westerly direction is Castle 
Hill, where the Castle stood in the year loSo, and which is re- j 
presented in the plate annexed. On the top of this hill stands 
a fine, gentleman's stone built residence, which was erected by 
my friend the late Samuel Loraax, Esq., steward to the Lord of 
the Manor. From this point, and from the back of the Grammar 
School, and from the Parish Church yard on a winters night, after 
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the mills, shops, and lamps have been lit up, there is one of the 
grandest sights I have ever witnessed. Some of the latter mills ; 
Kelsall & Kemps, the Townhead Mill, John Bright Bros., a host 
of lesser mills, and the Equitable Pioneers Store, represent vast 
hives of industry with their hundreds of brilliant lights, twink- 
ling in the windows of these large four sided buildings. Besides, 
there are the shops lit up and the street lamps in the thickest 
parts of the town, as well as those which light up the hill sides 
in the direction of Spotland, Rooley Moor, Whitworth Road and 
I.ittleborough. I have stood on the Castle Hill at Edinhui^h 
when all the city was lighted up and this is considered a beautiful 
sight ; but in comparison with this in Rochdale it pales into 
insignificance. 

The Parish Church is about 300 yards away from my house, 
and is on nearly the sarae level. There are about too steps 
irom the churchyard down into the Town Hall Squnre, which 
is situated in the centre of the Town. From my house I have 
a semi-circular view of all the hills about Rochdale, within a, 
radius of five miles; and I can walk to the Town Hall and 
General Post Ofllice in five minutes. When I was sixty years of 
age, I look a plot of land at DeepHsh Hill, in a nice and healthy 
situation, ten minutes walk from the centre of the town, on 
which to erect sg houses. It has a carriage drive up the northerly 
side to a gentleman's residence, and on the westerley side gardens 
are situated, on the southerly side is a Church and a gentleman's 
hall. These houses were built by my sons and myself, when not 
engaged in making cricket balls in the quiet season of the year ; 
and I got them all completed by the time I was seventy years 
of age. We prepared our own plans, sunk all the cellars, and 
did all the painting; the masons', bricklayers', joiners', and 
slaters' work, we got done by contract. Seldom as there been 
one of these bouses to let, and I have always got rid of tenants 
who have made themselves disagreeable with their neighbours. 

Now that all this has been accomplished, I look with a sort 
of pride on having overcome all the troubles, turmoils, and 
difficulties which my fighting for truth and right have brought 
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upon me, and I have cause to be thanklul that the idea of the 
compound cricket ball became implanted in my mind, that I 
was enabled to bring it to a practical issue, and that no one has 
been able to make one- to compete with it, ior it is to these 
circumstances that' I owe the secure competency for luy de- 
clining years. Here, I may state, that my wife has shared with 
me all the troubles and trials arising in electioneering and my 
contentions against Ritualism at the Parish Church, but with 
my pTOserity came the opportunity for enjoying our pleasures 
together. Consequently, for fifteen years of the latter part of 
her life, she accompanied me to Blackpool twice every year, — in 
April and September, — ^andinaddition we went once every year 
to ScarboTo'. 

Occasionally we went together to London and Dover, and 1 
sometimes to Edinburgh, and I also took her to those places X-J 
had worked at in my bachelor days — Sunderiand, Newcastl^J 
York, etc. She was, like myself, a very good walker, and w 
always made it a point never to engage conveyances for \hS:M 
purpose of our holiday excursions, preferring to walk and enjo^M 
leisurely whatever there might be of beauty or interest ii 
place we were visiting. With regard to food, we always live 
as near as the conditions of the place where we might be stayini 
would allow — just as if we were at home ; luxury and extravsH 
gance being in no way essential to our enjoyment. Death 
parted us nearly two years ago, after we had lived together for 
the long period of 54 years. She was in her Bist year, 
was only four days younger than myself, we had knowaJ 
each other from childhood, and were brought up near to eac» 
other in Black water -street. 

Being now in my 83rd year I cannot expect long to reinaiqil 
here behind her, but when the time comes when I must folloirfl 
I can do so with full confidence that 1 have done my duty to n 
family as husband and father. 
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Frotn the Rochdale Observer atid the Rochdale Times of Saturday^ 

May jrM, 1888, 

SEASONABLE BENEFACTIONS BY MR. HAMLET 

NICHOLSON. 

Sir, — I have now arrived at the age of 78. I was set down to work. 
when I was eight years of age. I have now worked three score years and 
ten with as much energy and as steady a nerve as when I was fifty, for 
which I am grateful to the Giver of all good, and I feel it my duty to 
acknowledge the same by giving donations to the following churches and 
charitable institutions. HAMLET NICHOLSON. 

Kilner Deyne Terrace, The Park, Rochdale. 



To St. Catherine's Church, Collyhurst Road, near Angel Meadow, 
Manchester, as a pew holder I give for the current expenses the sum of ;f 5, 
to the Sunday schools £^^ to the ragged schools £^. This district is one 
of the poorest in Manchester, with a full church, crowded Sunday schoolsj 
day schools, ragged school, and temperance society, all of which are kept 
together and cared for by a truly evangelical minister, who is looked up to 
by the whole of his flock in love for his teaching and Gospel sermons which 
he preaches to them. 

To the Rev. C. H. Wainwright, Christ Church, Blackpool, which I 
attend when staying there, the sum of £^ for current expenses, and also the 
sum of ;£'5 for hymn books and prayer books for the use of visitors. 

To the Rochdale Ladies' Charity the sum of £1^^ together with an 
annual subscription of 10/- from this date. This society deserves support on 
account of the aid it renders to the needy in time of distress. 

To the Rochdale Good Samaritan Society, of which I was formerly for 
a time, more than fifty years ago, a subscriber, the sum of ;^ 10, with an 
annual subscription from this date of 5/- 

To the Rochdale Infirmary the sum. of ;^io, with an annual subscrip- 
tion of 5/- from this date. 

To the Lifeboat Institution the sum of £\o. 



We print in our correspondence column a letter from Mr. Hamlet 
Nicholson, in which he gives particulars of certain benefactions he purposes 
to make. The church in Manchester at which he worships, and the one in 
Blackpool which he occasionally attends, are each benefited, as is the 
National Lifeboat Institution, whilst among local organisations the Ladies' 
Charity, the Good Samaritan Society, and the Infirmary are all participants. 
Mr. Nicholson is now 78 years of age, and we believe a long time ago he 
resolved that if he were spared until he reached this age and had the means 
he would make these benefactions. He is still actively employed in the 
manufacture of his patent compound cricket ball, and as he remarks it is 
nfioney for which he has himself worked that he now gives. His example 
is well worthy of imitation. — Rochdale Observer, 

We find on enquiry that there are other societies in Rochdale — amongst 
them the Conservative Sick and Burial Society, of which he has been an 
hon. member for 47 years at 10/- a year — and other societies in various 
towns which he has supported for a long time. — Rochdale Times, 

Copies of this Book (price 4/-^ may be had on payment 
of Stamps or Postal Order from Hamlet Nicholson^ Kilner 
Dtyne Terrace, The Park, Rochdale, 



Erratum — Where the name Vicar '* Hey " occurs, read Hay. 
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